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Congressional Quiz 





—i 


The appointment of William Joseph Brennan Jr. 
to the Supreme Court to replace Justice Sherman 
Minton and the start of a new Court term brings up 
questions on the Court. Can you answer 12 of 16? 


A--In the order of their appointment, the others 
are: Hugo L, Black, Stanley F. Reed, Felix Frank- 
furter, William O. Douglas, Harold H, Burton, 
Tom C, Clark, Earl Warren (Chief Justice) and 
John M, Harlan. 

1. Q--Associate Justice Sherman Minton has an- 


nounced he will step 
down fromthe bench Oct. 
15 because of ill health. 
For two points, can you 
tell (a) the state Justice 
Minton is from and (b) 
which President ap- 
pointed him to the Court? 


A--Indiana (he served as 
Senator from that state 
from 1934-1940); Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, in 1949. 


. Q--In the Court’s 167 years of existence how 
many men would you guess have served on its 
bench: (a) 71; (b) 89; (c) 105? (one point) 


A--(b). A total of 122 appointments have been 
made to the Court, including some persons named 
more than once and for the posts of both Associate 
and Chief Justice. But only 89 men have been 
confirmed by the Senate, accepted the post and 
actually served. 


. Q--In addition to Sherman Minton, how many of 
the other eight serving Justices can you name, 


3. 


. Q--Much in the news since it was handed down 


has been the Supreme Court ruling that segregated 
schools violate the 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. For three points, can you tell (a) in 
what year and (b) by what vote the Supreme Court 
made the decision, and (c) which Justice wrote 
the opinion? 


A--(a) 1954; (b) unanimous; (c) Chief Justice 
Warren. 


Q--True or false: The Constitution provides that 
the Supreme Court shall comprise one Chief 
Justice and eight Associate Justices. (one point) 


A--False. The Constitution left all details of 
organizing the Court to Congress. The number of 
members has varied from five to nine, the present 
number. 


. Q--Only nine times in the Court’s history has 


the Senate rejected outright a nomination for 
Justice or Chief Justice. The last time the 
Senate turned down a nomination was in: (a) 1896; 
(b) 1930; (c) 1948. (one point) 


A--(b) 1930, that of James J. Parker, North 
Carolina Republican nominated by President 


for one point each? Hoover. 
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PROFILES OF 27 POTENTIAL NEW SENATORS 


Who will be the new Senators in the 1957 Congress? 

Congressional Quarterly, on the basis of its analysis of 
Senate races, concluded that 27 non-incumbent Senate candidates 
had some chance of becoming Senators. Their profiles are listed 
below in alphabetical order by states. (For Senate races, see 
Weekly Report, p. 1207) 

CQ voting scores are given under Columns 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 in 
the biographies of those candidates who have served in Congress. 
The key: 


@ COLUMN 1, EISENHOWER SUPPORT -- Percentage of Eisen- 
hower-issue roll calls on which Senator or Representative voted 
in agreement with the President during a specific Congress or 
Session. The percentage is based only on those votes on which it 
was possible to say, on the basis of the President’s statements 
before the roll call, how Mr. Eisenhower would have voted if he 
were a Congressman. 


@ COLUMN 2, EISENHOWER OPPOSITION -- Percentage of 
Eisenhower-issue roll calls on which Senator or Representative 
voted in disagreement with the President’s position. 


@ COLUMN 3, PARTY UNITY -- The percentage of roll calls 
on which the Senator or Representative voted with the majority 
of his party when that majority was opposed to the majority of 
the other party. 


@ COLUMN 4, BIPARTISAN SUPPORT -- Percentage of roll 
calls on which Senator or Representative voted with his party’s 
majority when b th party majorities were in agreement. 


@ COLUMN 5, ON THE RECORD -- The percentage of roll- 
call votes on which a Senator or a Representative made his 
position a matter of public record, either by voting, announcing 
his stand or answering a CQ poll. 


Starting in the 1955 session of Congress, Party Unity and Bi- 
partisan Support scores were calculated under a revised formula 
which weighed only actual votes. The old formula included an- 
nounced stands as well as votes, The new formula also bases a 
Member’s score on all party unity and bipartisan roll calls for 
which he was eligible. The old formula was based only on those 
party unity and bipartisan roll calls on which a Member voted or 
announced his stand, so failures to vote did not lower his score. 


CALIFORNIA 
Richard Richards 


Richard Richards (D) took on Sen. Thomas H, Kuchel (R 
Calif.) in his first statewide bid for public office. 

Richards entered politics in 1954 and was a surprise victor 
over Mrs, Mildred Younger, then state Republican vice chairman, 
for the state senate seat from Los Angeles County, Calif. 

In his 1956 Senatorial campaign, Richards toured the state by 
station wagon and light airplane, hit hard at what he called the 
‘‘anti-labor record of the Republican party and my opponent’’ and 
the “threat to our domestic economy of rising industrial prices 
and sinking farm prices.’’ He was endorsed by the AFL-CIO, ‘‘I 
am happy to stand on the Democratic program of economic ex- 
pansion, humane administration of government, adeepconcern for 
our less fortunate citizens and adequate education and health for 
all,’’ he said. 

A strong advocate of protecting civil rights, Richards is a 
director of the Southern California branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. At the 1956 Democratic National Convention, he 


pressed for a stronger civil rights plank in the party platform, 
was among the minority at the convention who wanted specific 
endorsement of the Supreme Court decision against segregated 
schools. 

Richards was born Dec. 9, 1916, in Cedar Rapids, lowa, He 
has degrees from the University of Southern California and the 
U.S.C, Law School. He also attended Harvard Law School. He 
served in the Merchant Marine and the Naval Reserve during 
World War Il. Richards lives in Los Angeles where he has a law 
practice. He is a member of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee and the Los Angeles County Democratic Committee(chair- 
man 1950-54), 


COLORADO 
John A. Carroll 


John Albert Carroll (D) faced former Colorado Gov. Dan. 
Thornton in his third bid for a U.S, Senate seat. 

Carroll, who represented Colorado’s First District -- Denver 
City and County -- for two terms (1947-51), was the Democratic 
nominee against Sen, Eugene D, Millikinin1950. Carroll lost that 
race by 239,734 to 210,442 votes and a second try against Sen. 
Gordon Allott (R) in 1954 by 248,502 to 235,686. Carroll defeated 
former Secretary of Agriculture Charles F, Brannan by less than 
2,000 votes in the Democratic Senate primary Sept. 11. 

Carroll was born in Denver, Colo., his present home, July 30, 
1901. A lawyer, he attended Westminster Junior College and re- 
ceived his law degree from Westminster Law College. He married 
Miss Dorothy R. Doyle and they have one daughter. 

He was an assistant U.S, district attorney (1933-34); Denver 
District Attorney (1937-41); an attorney for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in the Rocky Mountain area (1942-43). Carroll is a 
veteran of both World Wars, serving in Corregidor, Africa, and 
Europe during World War II. He was elected to Congress from the 
First District in 1946 with labor endorsement by 4,789 votes out of 
116,928 votes cast. 

A ‘‘FairDeal’’ Representative, he worked with a group of other 
freshmen Congressmen in the 80th Congress to make a ‘‘liberal 
record’’ during their first term. He is an ardent civil rights ad- 
vocate, He strenuously opposed the Taft-Hartley Act, contending 
“This bill will not promote industrial peace. It is a declaration 
of war,”’ 

Carroll Oct. 11, 1947 said the U.S, should ‘‘stop sending money 
to foreign countries.’’ Instead, he said he favored aid in the form 
of U.S. surplus food and supplies. Heis 2 supporter of the United 
Nations. 

Carroll was the subject of a GOP broadside that attempted to 
picture him as ‘‘pink’’ in the closing days of his 1954 race against 
Allott. His voting scores: 


3 4 5 
8lst Congress 100% 899, 86%, 
80th Congress 91 64 90 


Dan Thornton 


Former Colorado Gov. .Dan Thornton (R 1951-55), a golfing 
partner of President Eisenhower, attempted to get on the Presi- 
dent’s legislative team by running for the U.S, Senate. 

He campaigned as an all-out Eisenhower supporter, often 
hopping from place to place by helicopter. Thornton was unopposed 
in the Sept. 11, 1956, primary for the Senatorial nomination. He 
sought the seat given up by Sen. Eugene D, Millikin (R) because 
of ill health. 
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[Thornton started out his public career by winning a seat in 
the state senate in 1948. At the end of his two-year term he said 
he planned to retire to his Gunnison cattle farm, He changed his 
plans when the state Republican organization picked him from a 
field of 23 in 1950 to run for governor replacing Ralph Carr, Re- 
publican nominee, who died five weeks before the election. 

The Thornton trademarks -- a pipe, 10-gallon hat and a pair 
of high-heeled cowboy boots -- became wel) known to Colorado 
voters in his 1950 campaign. Thornton made 303 talks in 201 towns 
during his five-week drive. With the help of a strong volunteer 
group in Denver, Thornton in 1950 beat Walter Johnson (D) by 
236,472 votes to 212,976. In 1952, Thornton beat John W, Metzger 
(D), 349,924 to 260,044 votes. 

Daniel I,J. Thornton was born Jan, 31, 1911, in Hall County, 
Texas. He attended Texas Technological College and the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. He married Miss Jussie Willock 
in 1934. The Thorntons have no children. 

During his two terms as governor, Thornton pushed through: 
a fair employment practices act for state hiring; legislation to 
control Bang’s cattle disease; revised coal mining laws; laws 
aimed at eliminating gambling in the state. 

The governor was one of the first tosupport President Eisen- 
hower in 1952. Thornton supporied the President’s farm policies 
in his 1956 campaign and advocated a program of ‘‘cost-of-pro- 
duction supports, designed to protect the farmers against disaster 
but not to guarantee them a profit. The government would prop 
prices at a level to cover acreage production prices.’’ He was 
named to head the GOP national campaign for farm votes, but re- 
signed following his nomination to run fortheSenate. He resisted 
a draft movement for the Senate in 1954. 

While governor, Thornton served as the Chairman of the 
National Governors’ Conference and as President of the Council 
of State Governments. At the 1954Governors’ Conference Thorn- 
ton summed up his political outlook: ‘‘National government has 
primary responsibility for assuring national survival.'’ States 
must progress in the ‘‘great fundamentals of the home front’’ 
such as ‘‘education, health, welfare and highways.”’ 


CONNECTICUT 
Thomas J. Dodd 


Rep. Thomas J, Dodd (D Conn.) came into national prominence 
as executive trial counsel during the Nazi war criminal trials in 
Nurnberg, Germany, 1945-46. 

After the trials, he returned to private law practice in Con- 
necticut for six years and then in 1952 ran against John Ashmead 
of Windsor for the First District House seat vacated by Gov. 
Abraham A, Ribicoff (D) who ran for the Senate. Dodd beat Ash- 
mead 160,080 votes to 136,540. In 1954, Dodd was re-elected over 
Wallace Barnes, then Bristol town chairman, by a vote of 148,935 
to 112,526. 

In his 1956 campaign, Dodd attacked the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, especially its foreign policy. Dodd’s opponent, Sen. Pres- 
cott Bush (R), ran as a strong Eisenhower supporter. Both 
claimed credit for pushing flood relief measures for Connecticut 
through Congress. Dodd called for ending the Status of Forces 
treaties under which U.S, servicemen are tried by foreign civil 
courts for civil crimes committed overseas. 

Born May 15, 1907, Dodd was graduated from Providence 
College in 1930 and from Yale University Law School in 1933, 
He was a special FBI agent (1933-34); Connecticut director of the 
National Youth Administration (1935-38); with the U.S, Justice 
Dept. (1938-45). He is a vice president of the International Penal 
Law Society, is married and has six children. 

While a Representative, Dodd voted or announced for increas- 
ing personal income tax exemption from $600 to $700; flexible 
farm price supports ranging from 82.5 percent to 90 percent of 
parity; liberalization of unemployment compensation; $3.6 billion 
in foreign aid to friendly nations (1954); Upper Colorado River 
Basin project; federal aid to schvols; greater safeguards for civil 
rights; omnibus highway bill (1956). 

Dodd voted or announced against Hawaiian statehood (1953); 
recommittal of a bill to enlarge the government’s role in health 
insurance (1954); the bill to exempt natural gas producers from 
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federal public utility regulation; a move tostripa housing measure 
of public housing provisions (1955); recommitting a bill to increase 
veterans pensions; increasing postal rates; recommitting a billto 
speed civilian atomic power development (1956). 

His voting scores: 


l 
84th Congress 63% 
83rd Congress 43 


GEORGIA 


Herman E. Talmadge 


Herman Eugene Talmadge (D) assured himself of being 
Georgia’s Senator when he defeated former Gov. M.E, Thompson 
in the Sept. 12 Democratic primary by better than a 3-1 margin. 
No Republican filed against Talmadge for the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Chairman Walter F, George of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. (Weekly Report, p. 549, 1137) 

The Talmadge name has been on the ballot in every major 
Georgia election from 1926-54. Inthat time Herman Talmadge won 
two gubernatorial elections; his father, Eugene, four -- the second 
father and son pair to be chief executives in the state’s history. 

More urbane than his controversial father, Herman Talmadge 
has wide support in his state. During his two terms as governor, 
10,000 miles of new highways, new schools, hospitals and other 
institutions were built. The projects were financed by a 3 percent 
sales tax that kept the budget balanced. 

Talmadge was born in McRae, Ga., Aug. 9, 1913. He owns a 
2,300-acre farm at Lovejoy -- 30 miles from Atlanta -- that he 
occupies with his wife, Leila Shingler Talmadge, and their two 
sons, The Talmadges were married Dec, 24, 1941. 

Talmadge gained some of his speaking skill as a University of 
Georgia debater, later received his law degree from the Univer- 
sity’s law school and was admitted tothe bar in 1936. He practiced 
law with his father -- managing his political campaigns at the same 
time -- from 1936-41, and again from 1945>48. Talmadge resumed 
law practice after he vacated the governorshipin 1955. He served 
in the Navy from 1941-45, participating in battles on Okinawa and 
Guadalcanal. 

Often mentioned as a rallying point for southern states rights 
and segregationist forces, Talmadge is a staunchdefenderof what 
he calls ‘‘the southern way of life.’’ He has said, ‘‘(segregation) 
has proven itself tothe best interests of both races.’’ He predicted 
Sept. 25, 1950, that Negro attempts to enter white schools in his 
state ‘‘would create more confusion, disorder, riots and bloodshed 
than anything since the War Between the States.’’ Reputedly an 
isolationist, frequently he has criticized foreign aid spending but 
contends, ‘‘I'm international minded....’’ 


IDAHO 
Frank F. Church 


Frank F, Church (D), Idaho lawyer,squeaked past former Sen. 
Glen Taylor (1945-51) in the Aug. 14 Democratic primary by a 
vote of 27,942-27,742. Taylor refused to support Church in his 
Senate bid. (Weekly Report, p. 1063) 

Although Church has not run for office before, he has served 
as state chairman of the Idaho Young Democrats (1952-54) and was 
the keynoter at the state Democratic convention in 1952. 

Church was born in Boise, his present home, July 25, 1924. 
He received his bachelor of arts degree from Stanford University 
in 1947 and attended law school at Harvardand Stanford. He re- 
ceived his law degree from Stanford in 1950. He was admitted to 
the bar the same year. He married Miss Bethine Clark, daughter 
of former Idaho governor Chase A, Clark. They have one son, 

Clark served in the infantry in World Warll,. He later served 
two terms as department judge advocate in the Idaho American 
Legion. 

Church was endorsed by the AFL-CIO. He supported the 
Hells Canyon dam project. ‘‘Government dams,’’ Church said, 
‘have largely built Idaho."’ He said he would ‘‘work to secure ade- 
quate federal grants-in-aid for Idaho’s public schools, providing 
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always that this aid involves no measure of fede =! control.’’ 
Church has criticized Sen. James O, Eastland (D Mass.) for his 
stand on segregation. 

Church also criticized government lumber policy. ‘‘The lot of 
the small lumberman has been worsened by the policy of the gov- 
ernment...of selling timber in larger and larger tracts so that only 
big concerns can afford to bid on it.’’ On the farm issue Church 
said, ‘‘when I say that I am for 100 percent of parity, I merely 
mean that I am for 100 percent of a fair price for our farmers.”’ 


ILLINOIS 
Richard Stengel 


Richard Stengel’s (D) vigorous campaign for the Senate was all 
but eclipsed by the sensational scandal over the theft of $1.5 million 
in state funds by Republican Orville E, -Hodge, Illinois auditor. 

Despite the distraction, Stengel managed to get to the voters 
through an exhaustive town-to-town campaign in a loud speaker- 
equipped station wagon. He hit hard at his opponent, veteran Re- 
publican Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen, calling him ‘‘the revolving 
door candidate’’ and charging him with voting against ‘‘REA, soil 
conservation and crop insurance, against expanded social security 
benefits and against the rights of the laboring man.’’ He attacked 
the Eisenhower Administration’s economic policies, calling atten- 
tion to Illinois unemployment and farm problems. 

His campaign technique closely resembled that of one of his 
helpmates on the hustings, Sen. Paul H, Douglas (D IIl.) who won a 
Senate seat in 1948. Withthehelpof Adlai E, Stevenson and Chica- 
go Mayor Richard J. Daley, Stengel got the state Democratic or- 
ganization backing for the Senate nomination over former Sen. 
Scott W, Lucas (1939-51). 

Born in Rock Island, Ill. (his grandfather and Yankee baseball 
team manager Casey Stengel’s grandfather were brothers), Stengel 
was graduated from Rock Island High Schoolin1932. After work- 
ing his way through undergraduate schools in Davenport, lowa, and 
Chicago, Stengel veceived his law degree from the University of 
South Dakota in 1942, In South Dakota he met and married Miss 
Lois Howell, former secretary to Republican Sen. Chan Gurney 
(1939-51), They have three children. 

After serving in the Navy during World War II, Stengel became 
an assistant U.S, district attorney and then went into private law 
practice. He was elected to the Illinois house of representatives 
in the 1948 Democratic sweep and re-elected in 1950. Stevenson, 
in 1951, then state governor, picked Stengel to successfully floor 
manage his highway bi!l through a largely hostile legislature. In 
1953, Stengel blocked a bill that would have permitted ex-Gov. 
John Stelle and State Rep, Paul Powell, both Democrats, to start a 
horse racing track in Rock Island. 


INDIANA 
Claude R. Wickard 


Claude Raymond Wickard (D). former Secretary of Agriculture 
(1940-45), was nominated by an Indiana Democratic state convention 
June 26 to oppose Sen. Homer E, Capehart (R Ind.). 

Wickard rose from a minor administrative official in the 
Department of Agriculture to Secretary of the Department succeed - 
ing Henry A, Wallace. Wickard originated several New Deal agri- 
cultural programs, EarlyinhistermasSecretary, Wickard advo- 
cated a farm program based on the “‘tried and sound two-horse 
team of soil conservation and production control.’"’ 

Wickard was born Feb. 28, 1893, on the family farm near 
Camden, Ind. He returned to the farm after receiving a bachelor 
of science degree in agriculture at Purdue University in 1915. He 
worked the farm until he went to Washington in 1933. He was 
elected to the Indiana state senate in 1932, the only elective office 
he has held. He married Miss Louise E, Eckert and they have two 
daughters. 

Wickard was named assistant chief of the cornand hog section 
of the old Agriculture Adjustment Administration in 1933 and pro- 
moted to chief of the division in 1935. He was named director of 
the North Central Division of the new AAA in 1936, appointed 


op 
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Under Secretary of Agriculture in Feb. 1940. He was named 
Secretary, August, 1940 

Wickard was named toa10-yearterm as Rural Electrification 
Administrator in 1945. Apparently under pressure from the Re- 
publican Administration, Wickard resigned this post two years be- 
fore it was scheduled to expire. Following his resignation, he 
returned to his 800-acre farm. 

Wickard read the farm plank of the party platform at the 1956 
Democratic National Convention and is chairman of the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee under the Democratic National Committee. 

In his campaign against Capehart, Wickard endorsed 90 percent 
farm price supports and disputed Capehart's claim that all foreign 
aid should be ona loan basis. Wickard contended that labor, farm- 
ers and smali business had not prospered under the Eisenhower 


Administration. 
IOWA 
R.M. (Spike) Evans 


Rudolph Martin (Spike) Evans (D), in his lowa Senatorial cam- 
paign, called Republicans ‘‘election year farmers’’ and promised: 
“If we win, we will immediately get farm income up where it be- 
longs through higher price supports and compensatory payments."’ 

Evans was born in Cedar Rapids, lowa, Nov. 4, 1890, After 
graduating from lowa State College he entered the farming and 
livestock business. In 1918 and 1919, he served in the Army. He 
married Miss Thurma Allen April 15, 1919. They have two 
daughters. 

He entered the Department of Agriculture as chairman of the 
lowa Corn-Hog Committee (1933-36), Adlai E, Stevenson, Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate, was serving as special counsel to 
the Agriculture Adjustment Administration part of that period 
(1933-34), Evans then served as a special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, 1936-38; AAA administrator, 1938-42; and as 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board from 1942 to 1954. While 
in the AAA, Evans administered the Sugar Act, the Crop Insurance 
Program and the Soil Conservation Service. 

Evans listed the issues in his campaign as: ‘‘farm depression 
caused by this Administration’s deliberate attempt to destroy the 
farm program; the steady inc rease in large business mergers (that) 
makes it more difficult for small business to succeed; failure of 
our foreign policy; and inflation created by loose credit policies.” 


KENTUCKY 
John Sherman Cooper 


Former Kentucky Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R) resigned as 
Ambassador to India to help President Eisenhower in his drive to 
regain control of the Senate for the Republican party. 

Cooper announced his fifth Senatorial campaign July 7, 1956, 
after a conference with the President. Born Aug. 23, 1901, in 
Somerset, Ky., Cooper was graduated from Yale with a bachelor 
of arts degree in 1923 and received his law degree from Harvard 
in 1925. Divorced from his first wife, Cooper was remarried in 
March, 1955, to Mrs, Lorraine R. Shevlin. He served in the Army 
1942-46, 

His political career: Kentucky house of representatives 
(1928-30); Pulaski County Judge (1930-38); loser in the August, 
1939, Republican primary contest for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion -- Cooper polled 68,354 votes to 113,765 for King Swope, 
Lexington County Judge; elected Circuit Court Judge (1946), In 
1946 Cooper was elected by 42,000 votes out of 613,481 votes cast 
to fill the unexpired term of Sen. A.B, (Happy) Chandler (D 1939- 
45) who resigned his seat to become Commissioner of Baseball. 
In the 1948 Senate race, Cooper sought re-election but was defeated 
by the late Sen. Virgil Chapman (D 1946-51),408,256 to 383,776. 
President Truman appointed Cooper to the United Nations where 
he served from 1949 to 1952. 

In 1952, Cooper beat Sen. Thomas R, Underwood (D Represen- 
tative, 1949-51; Senator, 1951) by 29,000 votes out of 960,228 votes 
cast forthe two years remaining inChapman’s vacant seat. Cooper 
lost that seat tothe late Sen. Alben W. Barkley (D 1927-48; 1955-56) 
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by 71,161 votes out of 797,057 votes cast. In 1955 he was appointed 
by President Eisenhower as Ambassador to India. 

As a Senator, Cooper supported federal housing, federal aid to 
education and funds for TVA steam plant projects. He recom- 
mended giving the Displaced Persons Commission more authority 
and admitting 150,000 more immigrants a year tothe U.S, He sup- 
ported the European Recovery Program. He was chairman of the 
Public Works Roads Subcommittee, and a member of the Judiciary 
and District of Columbia Committees. 

His 83rd Congress voting record shows Cooper was one of 
three Senate Republicans to vote for the McCarthy censure resolu- 
tion. Americans For Democratic Action said he was the most 
liberal Senate Republican in 1953, scored him ‘‘right’’ 50 percent 
of the time in 1954, His voting scores: 


2 3 4 5 
83rd Congress 67% 27% 62% 85%, 93% 
80th Congress 66 95 96 


Lawrence Wetherby 


Lawrence Winchester Wetherby (D) fought a hand-picked candi- 
date of President Eisenhower, John Sherman Cooper (R), in his 
Kentucky Senate race for the four years left in the term of the 
late Sen, Alben W, Barkley (D), 

The former governor (1950-55) went into the race without 
much help from Gov. A.B. (Happy) Chandler (D). Wetherby and 
Sen. Earle C, Clements (D Ky.) long have been at odds with Chand- 
ler; they opposed his bid for the governorship. 

Wetherby campaigned against ‘‘Republican policies that 
threaten Kentucky farmers and hamper the economic development 
of the state.’’ He said that during his administration as governor 
Kentucky ‘‘made great progress through the development of rural 
roads and main highways (and) through greatly expanded aid to 
education.’’ He pledged to press for reduction of federal taxes 
generally and increasing the personal income tax exemption from 
$600 to ‘‘at least $800."’ 

Wetherby was born in Kentucky Jan. 2, 1908. Following 
graduation from the University of Louisville Law School in 1929, 
he practiced law in Louisville until 1950. Wetherby married Miss 
Helen Dwyer April 24, 1930, and they have three children. Their 
home is in Anchorage. 

He served as Jefferson County Juvenile Court judge from 
1943 to 1947 when he was elected lieutenant governor under Gov. 
Earle Clements. He succeeded Clements as governor when the 
latter resigned to take his seat inthe U.S, Senate in 1950. In 1951, 
Wetherby was elected to a four-year term as governor by a plu- 
rality of 58,331 votes out of atotal of 634,359 votes cast. Wether- 
by has been Democratic chairman of the 34th Kentucky legislative 
district (Louisville) since 1945 and a member (1948-51) of the 
state Democratic central committee. 


Thruston B. Morton 


Former Rep. Thruston Ballard Morton (R 1947-53) resigned 
as State Department Assistant Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions (1953-56) to contest the Kentucky Senate seat of Assistant 
Democratic Leader Earle C, Clements. 

A fourth generation Kentuckian, Morton was born inGlenview 


Aug. 19, 1907. He was graduated from Yale University in 1929. 
Morton married Miss Belle Lyons and they havetwo sons. He was 
chairman of the board of the family milling concern, Ballard and 
Ballard Co., and a director of the Louisville Board of Trade. In 
World War II, he served in the Navy, was in the Pacific for 51 
months. 

Morton, who was not a candidate for re-election to the 83rd 
Congress from his Louisville district, was the only Eisenhower 
backer elected a delegate from Kentucky to the 1952 Republican 
National Convention. 

Opening his first Congressional campaign in 1946, Morton 
criticized government controls that, he said, weakened free enter- 
prise. He favored collective bargaining and a program of aid for 
war veterans. As a three-term Congressman, Morton voted for 
foreign aid, federal aid to highways, Taft anti-inflation bill, 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, Greek and Turkish aid, the 1950 
Fair Employment Practices Act and the 1951 tax increase. He 
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voted against a 1952 Defense Production Act amendment ‘‘ request - 
ing’’ the President to settle the steel strike by injunction rather 
than seizure. His voting scores: 


ry 4 5 
82nd Congress 69%, 85% 68% 
81st Congress 67 89 77 
80th Congress 71 93 83 


MARYLAND 
George P. Mahoney 


George Perry Mahoney (D), Baltimore contractor and peren- 
nial Democratic candidate, got the chance to run for the Senate 
even though he lost to former Sen. Millard E, Tydings (D 1927-51) 
in Maryland’s Democratic primary May 7, 1956. 

In the primary, Mahoney and Tydings each received 76 county 
unit votes. (In Maryland, the candidate receiving the most popular 
votes in a county receives all the unit votes assigned to that 
county.) It was the first tie in Maryland’s history. Under the 
state’s law the candidate with the most popular votes wins. Tydings 
received 141,000 votes to Mahoney’s 134,000 votes, thereby winning 
the primary. Tydings withdrew, however, Aug. 27, 1956, because 
of ill health. The Democratic State Central Committee, by a vote 
of 97-55, chose Mahoney to replace him. (Weekly Report, p. 548, 
1075, 1093) 

Youngest of 11 children of a Baltimore policeman, Mahoney 
was born there Dec. 16, 1901. He quit high school and eventually 
started a sand and gravel business. This developed into the 
Mahoney Bros, Engineering and Construction Co,, a contracting 
firm with a million-dollar a-year business. Mahoney, president 
of the firm since 1923, also describes himself as a ‘‘real estate 
developer, and operator of dairy and grain farms.’’ He married 
Miss Abigal O’Donnell Nov. 24, 1927. The Mahoneys have two 
sons and live at Prospect Farm in Owing Mills, Md. 

Former Gov. Herbert R. O’Conor appointed Mahoney to the 
Maryland State Racing Commission in 1941. Mahoney was cred- 
ited with pushing through several reforms that helped clean up 
the sport. He was Commissionchairman in 1944 and a member of 
the Democratic National Committee in 1950. 

In 1950, Mahoney made his first bid forthe governorship. He 
opposed Gov. William Preston Lane (D) inthe Democratic primary. 
He ieceived 17,500 more popular votes than Lane, but lost under 
the county unit voting system. In 1952, Mahoney was unopposed in 
the Democratic primary as a Senatorial candidate, He lost that 
election to Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R), 449,823 to 406,370 votes. In 
1954, Mahoney ran against Dr. H.C, Byrd, former president of 
the University of Maryland, in the Democratic gubernatorial pri- 
mary and lost by 80-72 county unit votes. 

After his 1956 primary defeat by Tydings, Mahoney won con- 
trol of the state’s Democratic organization. His 1956 Senate cam- 
paign against Sen. John Marshall Butler (R) of Baltimore empha- 
sized the latter’s role in the controversial campaign of 1950 which 
unseated Tydings. Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy(R Wis.) was charged 
with playing a dominant role in the anti-Tydings fight. The Senate 
Rules and Administration,Privileges and Elections Subcommittee 
investigated the campaign, pronounced it a ‘‘despicable, back- 
street type of campaign.’’ (1951 Almanac, p. 361) 


MISSOURI 
Herbert Douglas 


Herbert Douglas (R) won a four-way Republican primary race 
by 4,711 votes Aug. 7, 1956 to become the Missouri Senate nom- 
inee against Sen. Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.). (Weekly 
Report, p. 994) 

Douglas said during his campaign that his state needed a 
Republican Senator from rural Missouri to balance the delegation 
that now has two city Democrats inthe Senate (Hennings and Stuart 
Symington), 

The 42-year-old Republican candidate was born in Bolivar, 
Mo. He attended Southwest Baptist College and received his law 





degree from the University of Missouri Law School in 1937. He 
practices law in Neosho in the state’s Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict. Married, Douglas has two children. He is a World War Il 
veteran, serving as an Army enlisted man from 1944-46. 

He was elected prosecuting attorney of Newton County for two 
terms (1939-43), and was president of the Missouri Assn. of Pro- 
secuting Attorneys, 1941-42. The Missouri Assn. of. Republicans 
elected him president for 1943-44. Douglas was Missouri Assist- 
ant State Service Officer in 1946 and 1947 and the unsuccessful 
GOP candidate for Missouri Attorney General in 1948. 

On the farm issue Douglas said, ‘‘l am familiar with the farm 
problem and | am in favor ofthe soil bank.’’ A second term under 
President Eisenhower would mean, ‘‘ booming times without boom- 
ing guns,’’ Douglas said. 

“*I believe that working persons should have a right to organize 
and belong to a union for the over-all benefit to all working 
people,’’ he said. ‘‘l am opposed to any discrimination against any 
person because of color, politics, or religious affiliation.’’ 


NEVADA 
Clifton Young 


Nevada Representative AtLarge Ciarence Clifton Young (R) 
fought his opponent Sen. Alan Bible (D), with President Eisen- 
hower’s popularity and local issues in his Senate bid. 

Young termed himself a ‘‘consistent supporter of President 
Eisenhower’’ and charged Bible with doing little for the economic 
progress of Nevada. He advocated private powerinstead of federal 
power wherever practical, emphasis on private instead of public 
housing and Republican farm policies. 

Young was born in Lovelock, Nev., his present home, Nov. 7, 
1922. He received his bachelor of arts degree from the University 
of Nevada in 1943, and was graduated from Harvard Law School 
in 1949. Young was in the Army from 1943 to 1946, serving much 
of the time in Europe. He established a Reno law practice in 1949. 
Young married Mrs. JaneGibson Dec. 25, 1952. He has a daughter 
and a stepson. He is a member of the American Society of 
Magicians, 

Young's first elective job was public administrator for Washoe 
County in 1950. In 1952 he was president of the Nevada Young 
Republicans. In November of that year he was elected to the 83rd 
Congress from Nevada’s single At Large district by 771 votes. 
He was re-elected to the 84th Congress, 42,321 to 35,318 for Demo- 
crat Walter S, Baring. Young announced his Senate candidacy 
April 2, had no opposition in the GOP primary. Bible at first an- 
nounced his intention to retire, then under party pressure an- 
nounced June 21 that he would make the race. 

During the 84th Congress, Young supported the P:esisdent’s 
soil bank program and proposal for price supports at 82.5 percent 
of parity. He opposed the President by voting against a motion to 
recommit a bill to liberalize payments of non-service-connected 
veterans’ pensions. 

Young’s 83rd Congress voting record shows he voted for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. and reciprocal trade 
extension. He voted against recommitting a bill with instructions 
to increase the personal income tax exemption from $600 to $700. 
He served on the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Young’s voting scores: 


l 2 
84th Congress 63% 19%, 
83rd Congress 86 4 


NEW YORK 
Jacob K. Javits 


Former Rep, Jacob K, Javits (R 1947-54) won national prom- 
inence in 1954 by beating Franklin D, Roosevelt Jr. (D) for New 
York State Attorney General by 170,000 votes, the only Republican 
to win a statewide race in New York that year. 

Javits was nominated Sept. 10, 1956, to take on New York 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner in the race for the Senate seat to be 


x 9 5 
81%, 86%, 
% 100 
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vacated by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D), Lehman Aug. 21, 1956, 
announced his retirement, said Wagner was his choice for succes- 
sor. (Weekly Report, p. 1075) Javits’ nomination followed an 
appearance before the Senate Judiciary Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee Sept. 5.that he requested,to rebut reports that Communists 
had helped his political career. (Weekly Report, p. 1099) 

Javits was born to immigrant parents on the lower East Side 
of New York City May 18, 1904. He attended public schools in 
New York and night courses at Columbia University for several 
years before he was graduated from New York University Law 
School in 1926. Divorced from his first wife, he remarried in 
1947 to Mrs. Marion Ann Boris Javits. 

In 1941, he was co-director of the Citizens Committee for 
Fiorello H, LaGuardia, former Representative (1917-19, 1923-33) 
and New York mayor (1934-37, 1938-45). In 1941, Javits was a 
special assistant to the chief of Chemical Warfare Service in Wash- 
ington and became assistant tothe Chief of Operations of Chemical 
Warfare while in the Army (1942-45), In 1945 he was research 
director for the Republican Liberal-Fusion ticket. 

He ran for the House on that ticket in 1946. He was elected 
by 6,245 votes out of 87,549 votes cast. He took his seat in the 
House Jan, 3, 1947. He was re-elected by the usually Democratic 
21st District to three successive Congresses, serving through Dec. 
2, 1954. His vote total and that of his nearest opponent for those 
years: 1948, 66,527 to64,654; 1950, 62,60410 33,349; 1952, 89,866 
to 47,637. While in Congress, he served on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, making several field trips to Europe. On Oct. 3, 1956, 
Javits accused Wagner of being ‘‘an apprentice in foreign policy.’’ 

While in Congress, Javits compiled a ‘‘liberal’’ record and 
was a strong advocate of foreign aid while on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. He voted for: the St. Lawrence Seaway; out- 
lawing the poll tax; reducing income taxes; Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority steam plant; limiting President’s term to two terms. He 
voted against: cutting foreign aid; the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
attempt to override President Truman’s veto of it; establishing a 
loyalty board with power to fire federal employees; rigid farm 
price supports; extending the draft (1948); a move to kill low cost 
public housing provisions in an omnibus housing bill (1949); state 
ownership of offshore oil. 

Javits’ voting scores: 

‘ | 3 4 
83rd Congress 67%, 28Y, 424, 83Y, 
82nd Congress 15 
81st Congress 27 
80th Congress 62 


Robert F. Wagner 


New York Mayor Robert Ferdinand Wagner (D) is out to follow 
his father’s footsteps to the U.S, Senate. 

His late father, Robert F. Wagner Sr., was one of the ardent 
supporters of President Roosevelt's New Deal andthe architect of 
much of its legislation. He served from 1927 to 1949, ‘‘My father 
helped me get started in politics and his name still helps,’’ Mayor 
Wagner says. ‘‘Although I want to stand on my own two feet, my 
father’s record sets a pretty high standard.’’ His father’s Wagner 
Act of 1935 was the first general law aimed at defining the rights of 
workers to organize and bargain collectively. It was succeeded by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The mayor’s father also sponsored housing 
legislation which placed special emphasis on slum clearance and 
bills to provide national health insurance, greater protection of 
civil rights, liberalized social security benefits and scores of other 
liberal measures. 

Born in New York City April 20, 1910, Mayor Wagner first 
came to the Senate with his father when he was six. He was 
graduated from Yale with a liberal arts degree in 1933 and a law 
degree in 1936. He received another degree in 1937 from the 
Harvard School of Business Administration and studied labor re- 
lations the summer of 1934 at the School of International Relations 
at Geneva, Switzerland, 

In 1937, Mayor Wagner was elected to the New York State 
Assembly. After serving in the Air Force from 1941-45, he was 
appointed by Mayor William O'Dwyer of New York as city tax com- 
missioner and then ascommissioner of housing and buildings. He 
served as chairman of the City Planning Commission from 1947 to 
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1949 when he was elected Manhattan Borough President. In 1953, 
he was nominated mayor by a plurality of 169,199 votes over Mayor 
Vincent R. Impellitteri (D). He beat his Republican opponent, 
Harold Riegelman, by 361,035 votes out of the 2,244,146 votes 
cast in the election. 

Brought up as a Catholic, the faithof his mother but not of his 
father, Mayor Wagner married a Quaker, Mrs, Susan Edwards 
Wagner, in 1942. They have two sons. 

The mayor’s philosophy of government: ‘‘There should be 
more people in government who don’t have to consider it a liveli- 
hood; people who don’t have to worry about taking a stand they be- 
lieve is right even if it is unpopular.”’ 

Sen. Herbert H, Lehman (D), in announcing his retirement 
Aug. 21, 1956, named Mayor Wagner as his choice to succeed him. 
Lehman was elected tothe Senate Nov. 8, 1949, to fill the unexpired 
term of the mayor's father. In his campaign, Mayor Wagner ac- 
cused his Republican opponent, Jacob K, Javits, of distorting the 
actual record of the Republicans in Washington and called him a 
do-nothing Congressman who voted against the farmer. Gov. 
Averell Harriman (D) and Lehman both campaigned for Wagner, 
attacked Javits record on civil rights. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Quentin Burdick 


Quentin Burdick (D) -- who has run for office in North Dakota 
under three different party labels -- aimed mostof his 1956 cam- 
paign fire at the Eisenhower Administration’s farm policies. Bur- 
dick also advocated federal aid to education, wild life preservation, 
public power projects , an increase from $600to $800 in personal 
income tax exemption. Burdick said his opponent, Sen, Milton 
R. Young (R).was more interested ‘‘in voting for natural gas bills, 
tidelands oil and tax cuts to corporations thanhe is in the generai 
welfare."’ Burdick said the Republican farm plank offers ‘‘no 
price program for farmers at all -- only the prehistoric concept 
of the free market.’’ Burdick advocated price supports for farm- 
ers at 100 percent of parity. 

Young (R) came out for high, rigid price supports and con- 
tended voters should support him and President Eisenhower to 
assure ‘“‘leadership for peace.”’ 

The majority of North Dakota’s powerful Nonpartisan League 
(NPL) March 29 voted to switch its endorsements from the Repub- 
lican to the Democratic tickets but a minority refused to go along 
with the change. A member of the minority, A.C, Townley, ran 
for the Senate as an Independent. 

Burdick, son of Rep. Usher L, Burdick (R N,D.), was born 
June 19, 1908, in Munich, N.D. He received bachelor of arts and 
law degrees from the University of Minnesota. He married Miss 
Marietta Janecky March 18, 1933. They have four children and 
live in Fargo, N.D. 

After failing to win election as a Republican candidate for 
Cass County attorney and as a state senator, Burdick in 1942 won 
NPL backing for the lieutenant governorship. He lost to Henry 
Holt (R) by a vote of 81,304 to 78,585. In 1946, Under Secretary 
of Interior Fred G, Aandahl (R) defeated Burdick in the governor- 
ship race by a vote of 116,672 to 52,719. Burdick had the backing 
of the Democratic party in that race, 


OHIO 


Frank J. Lausche 


Ohio Gov. Frank John Lausche (D) beat bushes on both sides 
of the political fence in his fight with Sen. George H. Bender (R) 
for the seat of the late Sen. Robert A, Taft (R 1939-53), 

Nominated without opposition May 8, 1956, Lausche went so 
far in his campaign as to say there were circumstances that might 
make him vote for Republican organization and control of the 
Senate. On June 19, 1950, he stunned Democratic supporters with 
that same brand of independence by saying he would remain neutral 
in the Senatorial contest between Taft and Joseph T. Ferguson, 
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Democratic candidate. In 1956, Lausche said he had voted for 
Taft. As Lausche himself puts it, ‘‘I don’t say it boastfully, but 
it’sa fact. There isn’t a pressure group in this state | haven’t 
fought.’” 

Born Nov. 14, 1895, in Cleveland to immigrant parents from 
Slovenia (now part of Yugoslavia), he struck out on his own at age 
13 as a $2 aweek lamplighter. He progressed to court interpreter 
and played professional baseball in Lawrence, Mass., and Duluth, 
Minn. He entered the Army in 1918 as a second lieutenant. After 
graduating from John Marshall Law School in Cleveland in 1920, 
Lausche became active in politics. He married Miss Jane Sheal 
in 1928. 

He ran for the state legislature in 1922 and the state senate in 
1924 am. was defeated both time=. In 1932 he was appointed to fill 
a vacancy on the Cleveland bench and won that judgeship in an 
election a year later. In1937hewas elected to the $12,000 a year 
post of Cuyahoga County judge. Hewonfriends and enemies while 
on the bench by ruling against organized labor in one instance and 
ordering gambling raids in another. He has endorsed the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

In 1941, Lausche was elected mayor of Cleveland, receiving 
61 percent of the vote. He was re-elected in 1943, netting 71 per- 
cent of the vote even though he vetoed a pay raise for city building 
employees shortly before the election. 


He became the first Catholic to win the state’s governorship 
in 1944. Running for re-election in 1946, he was beaten by Thomas 
J. Herbert by a 38,000 vote plurality. Lausche won back the gov- 
ernorship in 1948, taking office January, 1949. He currently is 
in his fifth term. In 1952, Lausche won the governorship by 
425,000 votes while President Eisenhower carried Ohio by 500,000 
votes. In £954, he won by 212,734 votes out of the 2,597,790 votes 
cast. 


OREGON 
Douglas McKay 


Republican Douglas McKay resigned his Secretary of Interior 
post to make the 1956 Oregon Senate race against Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D). 


McKay carried a record of seven straight Oregon election 
victories and no losses to the race. His record as President 
Eisenhower's Secretary of Interior from 1953-56 made McKay a 
symbol of the Administration’s controversial ‘‘partnership’’ 
power program. 


A descendant of Oregon pioneers, McKay was born June 24, 
1893, in Portland. He was a newspaper carrier, office boy for 
the Union Pacific Railroad (1909-13) and an automobile salesman 
in Portland, 1920-27. World Wer I wounds prevented him from 
applying his agriculture education -- bachelor of science degree 
in agriculture from Oregon State College in 1917. McKay opened 
a Chevrolet-Cadillac agency inSalem in 1927, a business he turned 
over to his son-in-law after he became Secretary of Interior. He 
married Miss Mabel Hill March 31, 1917. They have two married 
daughters. 


From 1933 to 1934, McKay was mayor of Salem, He was 
elected a state senator for four four-year terms (1935-49), He 
was elected governor in 1948 by a30,000 vote majority out of 550,- 
000 votes cast and re-elected by a 2-1 margin in 1950. 


He was a member of the Columbia Basin Interagency Com- 
mittee and as state senator and governor supported several recla- 
mation projects, including the Willamette Valley Basin project. 

He opposed the Columbia Valley Authority anda federal Hells 
Canyon dam, contending: ‘‘Through partnership with the private 
power interests, Oregon will get more power faster than had the 
federal government built the high dam in Hells Canyon.’’ McKay 
said the foremost issue in his campaign was Wayne Morse. 

Filing for the May 18 primary (McKay wasa plurality winner 
with 99,594 votes compared tothe 102,710 votes polled by his three 
opponents), McKay said ‘‘I have had my health checked and I’m 
ready for the hardest campaign in my life.’’ 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph S. Clark Jr. 


Former Philadelphia Mayor Joseph Sill Clark Jr. (D) in his 
bid for the Senate tried to harness the reform movement that 
carried him into the mayor’s chair in 1952. 


In his 1956 campaign, Clark accused his opponent, Sen, James 
H. Duff, of being a do-nothing Senator. Clark often opened his 
meetings by pointing to an empty chair and declaring it represented 
the one Duff did not fill as a Senator. He also charged Duff ‘‘was 
no help when more than 5,500dairy farmers went out of business’’ 
in Pennsylvania, Clark said President Eisenhower’s social wel- 
fare program fell ‘‘far short of meeting the minimum social wel- 
fare responsibilities of the federal government.’’ 


Supported by reform, labor and Americans for Democratic 
Action groups in 1951, Clark became the firstDemocrat elected 
mayor of Philadelphia since 1884. Although registered Republi- 
cans outnumbered Democrats by more than 2-1, Clark defeated 
his Republican opponent, the Rev. Daniei A, Poling, by more than 
120,000 votes out of 762,056 cast. 


Born Oct. 2, 1901, in Philadelphia, his present home, Clark is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa and was graduated magna cum laude 
from Harvard in 1923. Three years later he received his law 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania Law School where he 
was an editor of the Law Journal. Clark married Miss Noel Hall 
in April, 1935. The Clarks have a son and a daughter. 


Clark repudiated his Republican backgrourd in 1928 to support 
Al Smith, Democratic candidate for President. Clark was quoted 
as saying, ‘‘You can’t get anything done in the Republican party.”’ 
Defeated for a seat on the Philadelphia City Cowil in 1934 -- his 
first bid for elective office -- Clark served as Deputy Attorney 
General (1934-35) in the Gov. George H,. Earle Administration. 


He joined the Army Air Force as a captain in August, 1941. 
From 1943 to 1945 he served as Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff 
for the China, India, Burma theater with the rank of colonel. 


He returned to politics in 1947 as the campaign manager for 
Richardson Diiworth, Democratic candidate for mayor. In 1948 
he was chairman of the Citizens’ Committee for Truman and 
Barkley and headed the Philadelphia chapter of the ADA in 1948-49, 
He was elected city controller in 1949, Clark limited his success- 
ful 1951 mayorality campaign to local issues, promising to elim- 
inate corruption in the city government. The mayor supported Sen. 
Estes Kefauver’s (D Tenn.) Presidential bid in 1952. Clark sums 
up his political philosophy as ‘‘ right-wing New Deal.”’ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Kenneth Holum 


Kenneth Holum (D), a South Dakota farmer, beat Merton B. 
Tice (D), immediate past national commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, by «3-2 margininthe June 5, 1956, Senate primary. 


Born in Groton, S.D., Aug. 31, 1915, Holum has always lived 
in South Dakota. He received a bachelor of arts degree from 
Augustana College, S.D. Holum has been a farmer most of his 
life, but taught in Highmore (S.D.) High School in 1939 and 1940. In 
1936 he married Miss Solveig Myrwang. The Holums have one 
daughter and five sons. 


Holum served as clerk for Henry Township and its school 
board and held several Rural Electric Assn. sosts. He was ap- 
pointed by President Truman to the Missouri Basin Survey Com- 
mission and claims a ‘‘first-hand knowledge of the need for federal 
legislation that will ultimately result in giving to every home in 
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South Dakota, whether urbun or rural, electric power at a price 
(they) can afford to pay.” 


He was elected to the South Dakota house of representatives 
in 1949 and 1950. In1951 he was named by the legislature to serve 
on the Legislative Research Council. He also served as vice presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Assn. of School Boards. 


Holum argued in his campaign against Sen. Francis Case (R) that 
agricultural South Dakota needs a farmer in its Congressional 
delegation and has used the slogan, ‘‘What’s good for agriculture 
is good for South Dakota.’’ He supported state legislation to 
‘relieve financial distress for county-wide elementary and high 
schools’’ and said he would support federal legislation to assist 
these schools. 


UTAH 
Alonzo F. Hopkin 


Alonzo F, Hopkin (D), deanof the Utah senate, won nomination 
Sept. 11 by defeating former Gov. Herbert Maw by a 4-3 margin in 
the Democratic Senatorial primary. His opponent, Sen, Wallace 
F, Bennett (R Utah), was unopposed in the Republican primary. 


Hopkin, first elected to the state senate in 1934, is serving his 
sixth four-year term -- a Utah record. He has never been a can- 
didate for any other political office. Twice chosen president of the 
senate -- 1946 and 1948 -- he has served as Democratic floor 
leader, an office he first held in 1944. A member of Utah's new 
(1946) Legislative Council for eight of the 10 years it has been in 
existence, Hopkin was twice chairman. 


Hopkin was born Oct. 22, 1900, in Croyden, Utah, and educated 
at the State Agriculture College in Logan. He married Miss Vera 
Taggart Jan. 16, 1939, and they have one son. The Hopkins live 
in Woodruff where he is a cattle rancher. 


As a Democratic senate leader, Hopkin introduced the bill that 
set up the state’s school financing program. Hopkin said live- 
stock and agriculture problems were the main issues in his cam- 
paign. ‘‘I feel neither flexible nor high rigid supports will solve 
the problem, but a combination of a number of answers,’’ Hopkin 
said. 


Hopkin advocated federal aid to education. Hopkin is president 
of the Woodruff Stake of the Latter Day Saints (Mormon) Church 
and vice president of the Utah Cattle Growers Assn. 


WASHINGTON 
Arthur B. Langlie 


Gov. Arthur B, Langlie (R) was catapulted to the Washington 
governorship by a reform group and has stayed there longer than 
any other man in the state’s history. 


Born July 25, 1900, in Lanesboro, Minn., to parents who had 
immigrated from Norway, Langlie was reared in Bremerton, 
Wash., where he helped operate his father’s grocery store. In 
1926 he won his law degree fromthe University of Washington. He 
was captain of the baseball and tennis teams at the University. 


In 1934, Langlie joined the New Order of Cincinnatus, a 
political reform group. The Order backed him for Seattle City 
Council, a post he held from 1935 to 1938 when he was successful 
in his second bid for mayor. In 1940 he won the governorship 
over former Sen. Clarence C, Dill (a Democratic Representative, 
1915-19; Senator, 1933-35) while all other state offices went to 
Democrats. He was beaten in the gubernatorial race in 1944 by 
Sen. Monrad C, Wallgren (a Democratic Representative, 1933-40; 
Senator, 1940-45), He won a rematch against Wallgren in 1948 
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and has been governor ever since. He is in his third term, a 
record for Washington. 


A conservative, he contends only ‘‘a spiritual revival and the 
carrying on of Christian principles’ can assure the success of 
democracy. He opposed federal aid to education while at the Gov- 
ernors Conference in 1949 at Colorado Springs. In 1950, he op- 
posed a Columbia Valley Authority, like the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, for the Pacific Northwest. He said it was a ‘‘complete 
and unprecedented departure from the dual federal-state form of 
government contemplated by the Constitution and treasured bythe 
people.’’ He opposed construction of a single high federal dam at 
Hells Canyon and is an outspoken critic of a large federal govern- 
ment, 


Langlie played a key role at the 1952 Republican National Con- 
vention and keynoted the one in 1956. In 1952 his ‘fair play’’ 
amendment prevented contested delegates from voting until they 
had been accredited, thereby robbing the Taft forces of much of 
their strength in voting on whether to seat; ro-Eisenhower or pro- 
Taft delegates. Langlie has beena staunch supporter of President 
Eisenhower ever since 1952 and indicated he would not announce 
his own Senatorial candidacy until the President announced his. 
Langlie opposed Sen. Warren G. Magnuson(D), a veteran Repre- 
sentative (1937-44) and two-term Senator, inthe Washington races, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
W. Chapman Revercomb 


William Chapman Revercomb, former Republican Senator 
from West Virginia (1943-49), fought to avenge his re-election 
defeat of 1948 when GOP Presidential Candidate Thomas E, Dewey 
refused to endorse him. 


Three months before the 1948 election, Dewey urged Rever- 
comb, chairraan of a Senate Judiciary Special Subcommittee to 
speed extension of displaced persons legislation. During the spe- 
cial session of Congress before the election, Revercomb ignored 
Dewey's request. As a result, Dewey did not campaign in West 
Virginia and the Republican Vice Presidential candidate, Earl 
Warren, gave Revercomb only token endorsement when he spoke 
there. Revercomb lost to Sen. Matthew M, Neely by 435,354 to 
328,534 votes. 


Revercomb was born in Covington, Virginia, July 20, 1895. 
He attended Washington and Lee University, 1914-16, received his 
law degree from the University of Virginia in 1919. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar the same year and practiced law in Covington 
until 1922 when he moved to Charleston, W.Va., to continue his 
law practice. He served in the Army from 1917-19. He married 
Miss Sara V. Hughes June 9, 1926. The Revercombs have four 
children. 


He was a member of the Republican State Executive Com- 
mittee (1932-36), president of the Young Republican League of 
West Virginia (1934-36) and chairman of the State Judicial Con- 
vention of 1936. Following his defeat in 1948, Revercomb returned 
to his Charleston law practice. 


Revercomb became Chairman of the newly formed Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee in 1947, On public works matters, Rever- 
comb voted against an appropriation to continue the National Resour- 
ces Planning Board in 1943, against an appropriation for postwar 
economic planning in 1945, and against an amendment to reduce 
federal aid to airports. He voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, for 
income tax reductions, against a low cost pubiic-housing bill. 


Revercomb’s voting score: 


80th Congress 88%, 76% 
79h Congress 82 71 
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William C. Marland 


William Casey Marland (D), at 38 the youngest governor in 
West Virginia’s history, May 8 wonafive-way race for the Demo- 
cratic primary nomination for the remaining two years in the term 
of the late Sen. Harley M, Kilgore (D 1940-56), 


Marland won the primary contest with 37 percent of the popu- 
lar vote cast. His administration, an issue in the primary and 
the general election, faced complaints that he neglected the state's 
secondary highway system. Democrats backing the governor de- 
pended heavily on endorsements by the United Mine Workers, the 
largest union in the state, and the United Steel Workers. 


Born March 26, 1918, in Johnson City, Illinois, Marland re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts degree fromthe University of Alabama 
in 1940 and law degree from the University of West Virginia in 
1947. He served as a lieutenant in the Navy in World War Il, On 
May 15, 1942, he married Miss Valerie Allen of Illinois. The 
Marlands live in Glen Rogers with their three children. 


Starting out as a law clerk in 1947, Marland was appointed 
an assistant state attorney general in 1948. He was appointed state 
attorney general in 1949 and elected to that office in 1950. 


Marland defeated Rep. E.H. Hedrick (D 1945-53) in the 
Democratic gubernatorial primary in 1952, and was elected gov- 
ernor, defeating former Democratic Sen. Rush D, Holt (1935-41) 
by a vote of 454,898 to 427,629. Holt lost two bids to regaina 
Senate seat and was defeated as a candidate for governor before 
he turned Republican. 


WISCONSIN 
Henry W. Maier 


Henry W. Maier (D), in his Senate bid forthe seat of Wiscon- 
sin’s Alexander Wiley, sharply attacked Wiley for voting for 
the ‘‘infamous’’ Dixon-Yates contract. 


The 38-year-old Maier also hammered away at Wiley for 
allegedly helping to kill anti-monopoly bills and missing 22 Senate 
roli-call votes in the last six years. Wiley himself had internal 
party troubles when the organization Republicans in Wisconsin 
May 26 threw their support to Rep. Glenn RK, Davis (R), President 
Eisenhower did not take sides in the primary fight. Wiley beat 
Davis in the Sept. 11 primary. (Weekly Report, p. 654, 1108) 


Maier, serying his second four-year term in the Wisconsin 
senate, has beer Democratic floor leader since 1953. One of eight 
Democrats elected to the upper house in 1954, he was the only one 
in the history of. the state to be elected without Republican opposi- 
tion. 


A native of Wisconsin, he was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin with a bachelor of arts degree in 1940. He was an 
insurance field representative for two years. In 1942, Maier 
enlisted in the Navy, became the commander of a destroyer that 
saw action at Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Maier established a general 
insurance agency after the war and taught two courses at the 
University of Wisconsin. A Milwaukee resident, he is married 
and has two daughters. 


Maier compiled a notable record inthe senate. One Wisconsin 
paper described him as a ‘‘vigorous and untiring speaker and 
worker.... Senate Democrats are well led.’’ Another paper con- 
siders him ‘‘one of the six young men responsible for rebuilding 
the Democratic party in Wisconsin.”’ 


Maier led state senate Democrats in a move to reform the 
Wisconsin Corrupt Practices Act and supported a resolution calling 
upon Congress for a family-farm policy act. 


Maier defeated his Sept. 11 Democratic primary opponent, 
Elliot Walstead, by aslightly betterthan 2-1 margin. He had labor 
endorsement, and ran best in Milwaukee County. 
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GOP HITS COPE VOTING RECORD 


The Republican National Committee Oct. 19 said ‘‘the 
so-called ‘voting record’,’’ that the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education prepared and distributed to 16 
million members of the combined union. ‘‘is, in fact, a 
phony political blackball.’’ 

In a 29-page booklet titled A Look at COPE’s Poli- 
tical Blackball, the Committee said ‘‘COPE has rated 
Congressmen as ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ on a mere fraction of 
the voting record in the House of Representatives. Only 
19 record votes spanning five Congresses are used.’’ 

COPE Aug. 21 began sending voting records tothe 16 
million members of the AFL-CIO on 20 Senate votes and 
19 House roll-call votes during the 1947-56 period. Each 
shows what the AFL-CIO considered a ‘‘right’’ or 
‘“‘wrong’’ vote. (Weekly Report, p. 1091, 1160) 

The GOP booklet said ‘‘in the last five Congresses 
no less than 913 record votes were taken. COPE uses 
only 19. Thus, COPE’s rating yardstick is barely 2 per- 
cent of the total record votes.”’ 

The GOP booklet was compiled by Roy James, direc- 
tor of labor activities for the Commitiee and former 
minority staff director of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. James Oct. 24 said ‘‘our main in- 
terest is getting the record to the voting workingmen as 
an analysisofCOPE’s voting record.’’ He said 25,000 
copies of the 37,000 printed were sent to state labor di- 
rectors for distribution to the rank and file worker. 
Members of Congress received the remaining copies. 

James L. McDevitt and Jack Kroll, co-directors of 
COPE, Oct. 23 said the GOP booklet was ‘‘trivial and 
frivolous”’ 

After introductory comment, the booklet contains an 
analysis of the 19 House votes used by COPE, Each vote 
has COPE’s description of the bill: a description by the 
Bureau of National Affairs Inc., a private research and 
reporting service; and acomment bytheGOP, The major 
complaint was that COPE was not rating the Congressmen 
on their latest voting recor!, Specific charges by the GOP: 

Average vote used by COPE was four years old. 

‘One vote used by COFE is dated June 20, 1947.... 
more than nine years old,”’ 

Only two of the 19 votes wexetakenin 1956 and three 
in 1955, ‘‘thus, only five, which is roughly one-fourth of 
the 19 votes used...are current in the sense that they were 
cast in the last Congress.’’ 

“For the single record vote on which it rates a 
Member of Congress as ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ onthe subject of 
foreign aid...COPE reaches back to March 31, 1950 -- 
more than six years’’ ago. 

“‘On the minimum wage COPE reaches back to August 
10, 1949 -- more than seven years ago.” 

‘*Not a single ‘labor’ vote is dated 1956 and only one 
is dated 1955.”’ 

The booklet said ‘‘COPE’s issue No, 11 ‘School Con- 
struction (HR 5246)’ had nothing to do with school con- 
struction. HR 5246 was an appropriation bill...for funds 
for maintenance and operation of schools in federally af- 
fected areas.... It did not carry funds for school con- 
struction in federally impacted areas.’’ 


TAX EQUALITY GROUPS MEET 


Twelve lobby organizations that plan to combine ef- 
forts to have Congress revise tax laws affecting coopera- 
tives held a meeting Oct. 12 in Chicago. (Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1212) 

A call was issued to the membership of each group 
to write Congressional candidates to find out their posi- 
tion on tax equality and tovisit the elected candidate per- 
sonally before he leaves for Washington to urge him to 
support their program. 

Rep. Noah M, Mason(R lil.) told the delegates that all 
excise taxes should be abolished and that income taxes 
should be limited to 25 percent of a person’s annual in- 
come. T, Coleman Andrews, independent States Rights 
candidate for President, told the delegates the income tax 
was dangerous to America and should be abolished. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The American Civil Liberties Union Oct. 18 said 
some southern states were breaking the law in an effort 
to retain school segregation. The group said, however, 
they would defend the civil rights of segregationists as 
long as they did not resort toviolence. The ACLU listed 
three legal ways in which states may oppose the Supreme 
Court’s school integration decision: 

® Amend their laws or constitutions to eliminate their 
public school systems entirely. 

® Persuade the Supreme Court to change iis decision. 

@ Repeal the constitutional amendment on which the 
court based its decision. 

“*But,’’ the ACLU said, ‘‘whenthe states try to retain 
their public school systems while changing them to pre- 
vent compliance, they are not only doomed to failure as 
the Court and the Constitution now stand, but they are 
also directly violating the law of the land.’’ 





Pressure Points ef 
POSTAL RATES 


The National Assn. of Postmasters Oct. 18 said it 
would support PostmasterGeneral Arthur E, Summerfield 
in his efforts to increase postal rates. The endorsement 
came in the formofa resolution passed on the final day of 
the Association’s 521d annual convention, Oct. 14-18, in 
New York City. The 34,200 member organization re- 
elected Postmaster John F, Fixa of San Francisco 
president. 


RAILROADS HIT 


Stanley Gewirtz, vice president of the Air Transport 
Assn., Oct. 22 said the railroads of the United States could 
profit by solving their own problems rather than attacking 
other forms of transportation. He said a pamphlet titled 
Federal Aids to Domestic Air Transportation, published 
by the Assn. of American Railroads, contained ‘‘omis- 
sions and distortions (which) require some clarification.”’ 
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BULGANIN LETTER 


Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin, in a letter dated 
Oct. 17, told President Eisenhower the Soviet government 
fully shared ‘‘the opinion recently expressed by certain 
prominent public figures in the United States concerning 
the necessity and possibility of concluding aii agreement 
on the matter of prohibiting atomic weapons tests.’’ Such 
a proposal had been made by Democratic Presidential 
candidate Adlai E, Stevenson. 

Bulganin said a halt in weapons tests should not be 
made part of an over-all disarmament agreement. An 
over-all agreement was not within sight, he said, because 
the U.S, ‘‘renounces its own proposals as soon as the 
Soviet Union accepts’’ them. Bulganin also criticized 
statements by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in 
which, Bulganin said, there had been ‘“‘obvious distor- 
tion’’ of Soviet policy. 

In a reply dated Oct. 21, President Eisenhower said 
Bulganin’s letter, coming during a national political cam- 
paign, constituted interference by a foreign powerinU,S, 
internal affairs. He also criticized the Soviet premier 
for publishing the text of the letter before it could be 
‘‘carefully translated and delivered to me.’’ The Presi- 
dent said Bulganin’s charges against Dulles were ‘‘unwar- 
ranted’’ and ‘‘personally offensive to me’’ and that the 
Soviet leader seemed to ‘‘impugn my own sincerity.” 
He made no direct reply to Bulganin’s offer to conclude 
an immediate agreement to halt weapons tests. 

Stevenson Oct. 22 said he shared the President’s 
resentment over the ‘‘manner and timing’’ of the Soviet 
letter, but thought the reply was ‘‘unfortunate.’’ He said 
the U.S. should ‘“‘pursue this opening immediately and 
all the way.”’ 











Capitol Briefs 
HIGHWAY APPOINTMENT 


President Eisenhower Oct. 12 named Bertram D. 
Tallamy, chairman of the New York State Thruway Au- 
thority, to head the $33 billion highway construction pro- 
gram authorized by Congress in June. (Weekly Report, 
p. 762) The President appointed John A, Volpe of Win- 
chester, Mass., ex-state commissioner of public works, 
to head the program until Tallamy’s nomination can be 
approved by the Senate in 1957. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


The Defense Department, in an Oct. 18 report on 
military prime procurement contracts, said companies 
employing fewer than 500 persons received only $3.5 
billion of a total of $17.8 billion in fiscal 1956 military 
orders. The small business share, although a $261 million 
increase over fiscal 1955 awards, was adropof approxi- 
mately 10 percent in total contract awards, the report 
said. 


OIL IMPORTS 


The President’s Advisory Committee on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources Oct. 17 recommended a cut in 1957 
oil imports of 3,000 barrels aday below the January-June, 
1956, level. Imports from Canada and Venezuela would 
not be affected. The Committee, headed by Defense 
Mobilization Director Arthur S.Flemming, issued a report 
stating that unless the cut was made, ‘‘there will be an 
inadequate incentive for exploration and the discovery of 
new sources of supply.’”’ 


COURT REFORM 


Deputy U.S. Attorney General William P. Rogers 
Oct. 11 proposed that Congress invite Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Earl Warren to report toit yearly on urgent 
Court requirements and long-range programs to meet 
them. Rogers, speaking at a regional American Bar 
Assn. meeting, also recommended appointment of more 
federal judges and Congressional authorization for ad- 
ditional district and circuit judgeships. 


REPARATION 


The United States Oct. 12 asked Russia for $1,355,650 
in damages for the destruction of a Navy patrol plane in 
September, 1954, the killing of an American airman and 
injuries to survivors. Russia claimed the plane, shot 
down by two Soviet fighters over the Sea of Japan had vio- 
lated the Russian frontier and fired on its aircraft. 


HOOVER PLANS 


President Eisenhower Oct. 20 sent ex-President 
Herbert Hoover a special report showing the Administra- 
tion had accepted 313 of 479 recommendations made by 
the Second Hoover Commission. (1955 Almanac, p. 368) 
The report, prepared by Special Presidential Assistant 
Meyer Kestnbaum, said 193 of the 313 accepted plans 
had been put into operation. The Administration rejected 
57 plans, more than half of whichdealt with federal lend- 
ing activities or power, the report said. President 
Eisenhower told Hoover that although there had been ‘‘a 
satisfactory degree of progress’’ onthe plans, ‘‘obviously 
a great deal more needs to be done.”’ 


POPULATION GAINS 


The Census Bureau Oct. 19 reported that California 
topped all of the states in total population growth since 
the 1950 census, but that Nevada led in relative gain. 
The Bureau’s estimates, covering the April, 1950-July, 
1955. period, showed California’s gain at 22.4 percent, 
or 2,374,000, for a total population of 12,961,000. Neva- 
da’s gain was 47.1 percent, with anincrease from 160,083 
to 235,000 persons. Territorial Alaska, however, topped 
Nevada with a 62.5 percent gain from 80,000 to 129,000. 
The Bureau said New York, most heavily populated state, 
gained only 8 percent, or 1,191,000 persons, for a 
16,021,000 total. 
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(Oct. 19-25) 


In This Section 


@ GOP Chairman's Role in Nickel Project Aired 
@ Business Domination of Regulatory Bodies Charged 
@ Fulbright Asks Bank Law Changes at Hodge Probe 





NICKEL PROJECT 


COMMITTEE -- House Government Operations, Spe- 
cial Government Activities Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- Onthe $43 million expan- 
sion of a government-owned nickel project at Nicaro, 
Cuba. (Weekly Report, p. 1255) 

TESTIMONY -- Oct. 19 -- FormerGeneral Services 
Administrator Edmund S, Mansure said he had taken to 
GOP National Chairman Leonard W, Hall in 1954 a list 
of six firms bidding for the nickel contract. He said his 
aim was to ‘‘forestall’’ later criticism of the contract 
award. Hall, Mansure said, had the mistaken impression 
that the Frederick Snare Corp., which ultimately received 
one-half of the construction contract, had been identified 
with past Democratic administrations and ‘‘he (Hall) didn’t 
want a firm that had been in the political feed trough for 
20 years.’’ Mansure denied telling Randall Cremer, 
Snare vice president, his company had to make a political 
contribution to get the contract. He did say he had told 
Cremer one of Snare’s difficulties was that there had 
“‘been no showing of Republicanism on the part of the 
Snare Co. in the past.’’ 

Mansure said he had been prodded into resigning his 
GSA post Feb. 6 by Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams 
and Secretary of Interior Fred A, Seaton, at that time 
also a Presidential assistant, after he refused to fire 
career employees to make room for political appointees. 
He denied his resignation involved his failure to award 
government contracts to Republican firms. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Hall, invited to testi- 
fy Oct. 19, declined to attend because of the pressure of 
campaign activities. He said he would be glad to appear 
after the election. Democratic National Chairman Paul 
M. Butler Oct. 21 said President Eisenhower should 
‘“‘direct’’ Hall to testify without delay. 


REGULATORY AGENCIES 


COMMITTEE -- House Select Small Business, Regu- 
latory Agencies Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- Oct. 22 released adraft report by Chair- 
man Joe L. Evins (D Tenn.) on ‘The Organization and 
Procedures of the Federal Regulatory Commissions and 
Agencies and Their Effect on Small Business.’’ Evins said 
he was releasing the report before it had been approved 
by other Subcommittee members because copies had been 
leaked ‘‘as a sort of lobbying effort toinfluence the Com- 
mittee against issuance of the report.’’ 

In his report, Evins said investigations disclosed that 
‘‘in almost every instance’’ top personnel in the regula- 
tory agencies (Federal Trade Commission, Federal 
Power Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, Securities 


’ 


and Exchange Commission) ‘‘have been drawn from the 
ranks of the very industries they are now supposed to 
regulate."’ There also were ‘‘several clear instances,”’ 
the report said, ‘‘of political interference and guidance of 
the affairs of these agencies.’’ In some instances the 
chairman ‘‘appears to have had a determined purpose to 
pervert’’ the agency’s functions, the report said. Evins 
said improper agency guidance was the result of Hoover 
Plan reorganization, which sacrificed agency independ- 
ence ‘‘in the name of ‘efficiency.’’’ Since the President 
had the power both toname and remove chairmen, the re- 
port said, it was obvious the agencies were ‘‘more re- 
sponsive to the White House than to Congress.”’ 


HODGE EMBEZZLEMENT 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Banking and Currency. 

CONCLUDED HEARINGS -- In Chicago todetermine 
che involvement of federally insured banks in ex-lIllinois 
State Auditor Orville E, Hodge’s embezzlement of $1.5 
million of state funds. (Weekly Report, p. 1254) 

TESTIMONY -- Oct. 19 -- State Treasurer Warren 
E. Wright said Hodge visited him in his office June 10 
and asked him to withhold auditor records from newsmen 
investigating Hodge’s activities. Wright described 
Hodge’s view as ‘‘If he went down, the whole Republican 
team would go down, toll road and all.’’ Wright said he 
helped uncover the embezzlements, begimadng a check 
after he heard rumors of strange happenings inthe audi- 
tor’s office. He said he made photostatic copies of 21 


_ state warrants (checks) cashed by Hodge and gave them to 


Gov. William G, Stratton in July. 

Cook County Public Administrator Charles J, Fleck 
said Edward A, Hintz, ex-Southmoor Bank president now 
serving a three-year prison term for conspiracy, had 
contributed to Stratton’s campaign in 1952, ‘‘probably... 
through me at my instigation and request.’’ He said he 
did not remember the amount contributed. Fleck said he 
was ‘‘under the impression’’ a 1952 contribution also had 
been received from Leon Marcus, a principal stockholder 
and director of the Southmoor Bank. He said in June, 
1955, Hintz gave him checks totaling approximately $4,600 
“to be used, I thought, with no strings attached...for the 
entire state ticket.’’ Hintz told Fleck the money was ‘‘a 
contribution from Marcus personally,”’ Fleck said. 

Committee Chairman J.W, Fulbright (D Ark.) said 
the inquiry ‘‘demonstrated conclusively’’ that several 
changes should be made in federal banking laws. 


TAX BENEFITS 


Chairman Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation Oct. 22 said he had ordered an investigation of 
defense plant tax amortization benefits. Byrd, ina letter 
to Defense Mobilization Director ArthurS, Flemming an- 
nouncing the inquiry, said he had learned of applications 
for a fast tax amortization by steel companies and felt 
**such special privilege’’ was justified only in ‘‘excep- 
tional and rare cases.’’ He asked Flemming to withhold 
approval of any doubtful applications until the inquiry was 
completed. 
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DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS 


Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), inaletter made pub- 
lic Oct. 20, urged election of aDemoc ratic House of Rep- 
resentatives. He said this was ‘‘very important’’ to the 
South. In the letter, which endorsed the candidacy of John 
L. Whitehead (D), opposing Rep. Richard H, Poff (R) in 
Virginia’s Sixth District, Byrd also said: 

“‘It so happens that the major committees of the 
House.,.are headed by southerners as chairmen. The 
Hon. Howard W, Smith (D Va.)...is Chairmanofthe Rules 
Committee, the most powerful Committee in Congress. 
Congressman Smith has done a monumental work in the 
prevention of passage of the iniquitous civil rights legis- 
lation and has been instrumental in defeating measures 
which would result in reckless spending and radicalism. 
The chairmanships of 14 of the most important commit- 
tees in the House...are held by southerners. Committee 
chairmen wield a great influence in legislation enacted 
by the House.”’ 





State Roundup | 


CONNECTICUT -- Industrialist Vivien Kellems Oct. 
23 lost her fight to get her nameon the election ballot as 
an Independent candidate. 


IDAHO -- Former Sen. Glen H. Taylor (D1945-51) 
Oct. 22 declared himself a write-in candidate for the 
Senate seat of Herman Welker (R)._ In Idaho’s Aug. 14 
primary, Taylor was defeated by Frank Church for the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination by 170 votes. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1075) 


KENTUCKY -- Gov. A.B, Chandler (9) Oct. 17 was 
named honorary chairman of a state Democratic campaign 
advisory committee in a move to strengthen the state 
party. Prior to the committee move, Chandler had re- 
mained aloof from the campaign. The Kentucky Demo- 
cratic Senatorial candidates are incumbent Sen. Earle 
Clements and former Gov. Lawrence W, Wetherby, with 
whom Chandler has been at odds. (Weekly Report, p. 586) 
....In a telegram to Secretary of State Thelma L. Stovall, 
Sen, William E. Jenner (R Ind.) Oct. 15 said he had not 
authorized the use of his name on the November election 
ballot as the States Rights party’s Vice Presidential 
candidate. Jenner said he was not a candidate for any 
national office. Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) Oct. 18, 
in a similar telegram, said he had not authorized use of 
his name as States Rights Presidential candidate. The 
names of Byrd and Jenner were placed on the Kentucky 
ballot by a petition filed Sept. 8. 


MICHIGAN -- Democratic State Sen. Cora Brown 
Oct. 23 said after aconference with P resident Eisenhower 
that she would support him for re-election because he has 
shown ‘‘a larger measure of good faith’’ onthe civil rights 
issue. Miss Brown, a Negro, was defeated by Rep. Thad- 
deus M, Machrowicz in Michigan’s First District. She 


said she believed Negro voters would ‘‘do better to vote 
for Eisenhower.”’ 


OKLAHOMA -- The Justice Department Oct. 18 said 
it received a letter from Republican Senatorial Candidate 
Douglas McKeever asserting it was ‘‘virtually impos- 
sible to have anhonest election’”’ inthe state. McKeever’s 
opponent, incumbent Sen. Mike Monroney (D), said he 
would be ‘‘happy’’ for federal district attorneys and en- 
forcements agencies to be present in the state for the 
election. 


TEXAS -- Gov. Allan Shivers (D) Oct. 17 said he 
would campaign in Texas and other states forthe re-elec- 
tion of President Dwight D, Eisenhower. Shivers sup- 
ported Mr. Eisenhower in 1952 wiien he carried Texas. 








Political Briefs 
POWELL AIDE CONVICTED 


Acy Lennon, secretary to Rep. Adam C, Powell Jr. 
(D N.Y.), Oct. 22 was sentenced to serve a year and a 
day in prison and was fined $2,000 for income tax evasion. 
Lennon was convicted on charges of evading $1,800 in 
income taxes over a four-year period beginning with 1949. 
Powell said Lennon received the ‘‘ rawest deal anyone ever 
got.’’ (Weekly Report, p. 1257) 


POWELL - CIVIL RIGHTS 


Rep. Adam C, Powell Jr.(DN.Y.), whohas announced 
support of President Eisenhower for re-election, Oct. 21 
said ‘‘my quarrel is not with northern Democrats...(but) 
...with Adlai Stevenson because (he)...is the captive of the 
Dixiecrats.’’ Powell had said he supported Eisenhower 
because he was pleased with Eisenhower’s attitude on 
civil rights. (Weekly Report, p. 1257) 


STEVENSON ‘LEAD’ 


Campaign strategists of Democratic Presidential 
candidate Adlai E, Stevenson Oct. 22 claimed the lead over 
President Eisenhower in 21 states with 235 electoral 
votes: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington and West Virginia. Stevenson back- 
ers conceded that if they lost Texas, Pennsylvania or 
Massachusetts, they were ‘‘out of business.’’ Stevenson 
backers have written off as already lost to Eisenhower 
15 states with 105 electoral votes: Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. A total of 266 electoral 
votes are needed to win. 
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Congressional Quarterly will reprint major speeches and 
statements of Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates and 
campaign leaders during the 1956 carapaign. 


REPUBLICANS 


These are the major statements of Republican campaigners 
for.the week ending Oct. 24: 


DWIGHT EISENHOWER 


Following is a partial text of anOct. 14 statement by President 
Eisenhower on civil rights: 


In the State of the Union message this year, I said: ‘‘We must 
strive to have every person judged and measured by what he is, 
rather than by hiscolor, race or religion.”’ To translate this ideal 
into positive action, I recommended a four-point program to the 
Congress containing: 

1. A bipartisan civil rights commission concerned with safe- 
guarding the fundamental rights of every Americancitizenas guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and laws of the United States; 

2. A civil :rights section in the Department of Justice; 

3. New laws to aid in the enforcement of voting rights, and 

4. Greater freedom for the federal government to seek pre- 
ventive relief in civil rights cases. 

This is the program of the Republican party, and I will con- 
tinue to work for it until the full and free exercise of rights and 
privileges for every United States citizen becomes real and 
meaningful. 

In other areas of civil rights there has been great progress 
in the last four years. In desegregation, in non-discriminatory 
Government contracts and in law enforcement, the American tra- 
dition of equality of rights and opportunities has been of paramount 
interest. This Administration will continue to combat practices 
inimical to our free way of life. It will take immediate action with- 
in its jurisdiction to stamp out any attempt by any one group to 
interfere with the rights and privileges of any other group. It 
will defend the dignity of the individual. 


Seattle Speech 


Following is a partial text of an Oct. 17 speech by President 
Eisenhower at Seattle, Wash.: 


My fellow citizens -- eventhough we may smile at much of the 
partisan oratory of these days, even though we may doubt if much 
of it was ever worth uttering -- yet some of it is worth examining. 
First: We have had some new examples of an old device -- the 
half-truth, They loudly lament a rise of less than 3 percent in the 
cost of living over the past three and one-half years. But -- they 
remember not to mention that this cost of living had soared almost 
50 percent in the last seven years of their Administration. 

They express every American’s concern for the plight of our 
low-income families. But -- they are careful not to mention that 
today’s prosperity has reduced the number of such families to an 
all-time low in America’s history. They sorrow -- as any Ameri- 
can does -- for the trials of any fellow citizen who is unemployed. 
But -- they are careful not to mention that unemployment in 
September of this year had fallen to a rate lower than that of any 
peacetime September in their 20 years of political rule. 

Second: We meet the device of -- the hit-and-run statement. 
They gave us a stunning example of this when they charged the 
present Administration with loaning vast sums of money to build 
up the personal fortune of an exiled Latin American dictator. They 
made only one mistake: They were peering into the barrel of 
their own gun when they pulled the trigger. For it was their Ad- 
ministration that had made these loans. 


Reprod 


Third: We meet the political tactic of -- the big straddle. 
They bravely denounce inflation in the cities -- and they go to the 
countryside with their extravagant promises of the loose credit 
that makes for inflation. They promise a stout national defense 
and a bold role in world affairs -- and they urge us to start plan- 
ning to stop our military draft. They promise iower taxes -- 
bigger government spending on virtually every front -- anda 
nicely balanced budget -- all constituting the biggest -- and the 
boldest -- three-for-one sale in recent American politics. 

Fourth and finally: In this strangely confused course in gov- 
ernment, we see put to new use the old-fashioned double standard 
-- otherwise known as the rubber yardstick. By this convenient 
device sense and nonsense become happily confused. Thus: In 
1952 the Republican party’s vigorous internal debate made the 
party -- we were told -- a two-headed monster. In 1956, we are 
a one-headed monster. We are guiltyofthe crime of unity. When 
Republican spokesmen candidly differ among themselves -- we are 
told -- they prove their party lacks true leadership. When opposi- 
tion leaders aspiring to the highest office inthe land denounce one 
another as unfit and unqualified forthe Presidency -- it is all good, 
clean, boyish fun. 

In 1952, we were denounced as a probable military-minded, 
saber-rattling party of war. In 1956 -- having brought an honor- 
able end to a war we inherited -- we are again denounced -- for 
speaking too much of peace, 


FACTS OFFERED 


Now -- let us return to the world of reality. Here we can 
survey the scene much more quickly -- and more constructively. 
And I offer you 10 clear facts. 

(1) Labor today is the biggest -- and the best organized -- 
working force in American history; and its share of our national 
income -- 70 cents out of everydollar -- is the highest it has been 
in 20 years. 

(2) Production has surged well beyond the history-making 
mark of $400 billion a year; and this production-pace will soon be 
providing 70 million jobs for American workers. 

(3) Farm prices this year -- the first full year in which this 
Administration’s programs have operated -- have begun to rise 
without the cruel assistance of wartime demands -- for the first 
time since World War II. 

(4) Conservation, wise use and development of our natural 
resources, have been put on a sound, long-term partnership basis 
-- enlisting full state, local and private effort alongside the federal 
government, 

(5) The menace of inflation has been successfully met for the 
first time in a generation -- as we have achieved, these last three 
and a half years, the most stable living costs in 20 years. These 
remarkably stable living costs, let me emphasize, are vital -- not 
to great banks or massive corporations -- but to all citizens -- 
especially our older people -- depending upon fixed income, life 
insurance, pensions or social security payments. 

(6) We have brought to your government -- both to its fiscal 
policies and to its whole operation -- qualities long absent and 
long-needed -- consistency and integrity. 

(7) Advancing the cause of civil rights -- and acting on the 
sound principle of talking less and doing more -- this Adminis- 
tration has erased all vestiges of segregation in all areas clearly 
within the authority of the federal government -- for the first time 
in our history. 

(8) Social security has been extended in coverage -- and its 
benefits increased -- to give to tens of millions of citizens the 
greatest promise and protection they have ever known. 

(9) Our national defense today rests upon the strongest peace- 
time force -- and the strongest deterrent power -- that we have 
ever possessed. y 

(10) We have proven that our quest of peace with justice does 
not require repetitions of the Koreantragedy todeter further Sovie’ 
military aggression. In this quest -- our continuing, persistent 
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and most difficult quest -- we have achieved one thing perhaps 
more important that the solution of any local crisis. 

And it is this: we have made known, in ways understood by 
men everywhere in the world, America’s uncompromising devotion 
to peace. We have done this at a series of world conferences -- 
rising to the climax of the summit at Geneva. And we have done 
this with our repeateci and specific proposals for world disarma- 
ment -- our “‘open skies’’ offer of mutual inspection of Soviet and 
American defenses -- and with our program of atoms for peace. 


Portland Speech 


Following is a partial text of an Oct. 18 speech by President 
Eisenhower at Portland, Ore.: 


How have we sought to strengthen the fabric of American so- 
ciety? Here are a few of the ways: 

1. It took just 81 days after I tookthe oath as your President 
for this Administration to create the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare -- the first new Department created in 40 years. 
As a result, for the first time inour history, critical problems of 
our people’s welfare are met onthe same cabinet level -- with the 
same care -- as the greatest issues of world affairs. 

2. We have extended the coverage of social security -- and 
increased its benefits -- to give tens of millions of citizens the 
greatest protection they have ever known. Thanks to these actions 
those Americans most needing this protection -- our aged, widows 
and orphans -- are this year receiving fromsocial security funds 
more than $1 billion in new additional benefits. 

3. In housing: There have been more new homes built since 
January, 1953, than in any comparable previous period in our 
history. Today three of every five families in our towns and cities 
own their own homes -- a record without precedent. This progress 
we have constantly encouraged. Thus, for example, I| this year 
called for -- and Congress enacted -- special assistance for hous- 
ing forolder persons. Now, I know that the recent decline in home- 
building has hurt our vital lumbering and forest products indus- 
tries. The Administration has already taken important steps to 
increase the flow of credit to homebuyers and homebuilders. And 
we will take such further steps within our power as are necessary. 

4. In Public Health: We havegiven federal assistance for the 
building of research laboratories, for special medical centers, and 
for developing ways to give more effective care to patients in our 
mental institutions -- all these things for the first time in our 
history. 

5. In Education: We have shown our awareness that here the 
very strength of America’s futureis at stake. To meet our school 
problems, I called a national assembly of educators and laymen-- 
the first time in our history that such an action has been taken. 
And it was this expert counsel that guided our five-year school- 
building program submitted to the last Congress. What deeply 
matters now is not the argument, in terms of partisan politics, 
as to why Congress failed to enact this needed legislation. What 
does matter to every American citizen is this fact: I shall call 
upon the next Congress to enact a school program to make up for 
the lost year -- by doing thejobof school-building, not in five, but 
in four years. 


"SENSELESS' CHARGES 


This current political season could have been a time when 
problems concerning our natural resources -- like all problems 
concerning the strength of America --might have been accurately 
stated and seriously debated. We have, instead, been subjected by 
the political opposition to the senseless drumbeat charge of -- 
‘giveaway.’ I offer you a few serious and significant facts. 

First -- In conservation and reclamation. We have sponsored 
the Pilot Watershed Act, the soil bank, theGreat Plains program, 
while carrying forward one of the largest programs ever under- 
taken by the Bureau of Reclamation. In flood control, navigation, 
and river and harbor projects, we have inthese last two years been 
advancing work on more than 300 undertakings -- 85 of them en- 
tirely new. 

Second -- In national parks and wildlife. Having inherited a 
declining system of national parks, we have added more than 
400,000 acres to our park systems; and we are this year beginning 
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a bold new 10-year program -- Mission 66 -- to expand and im- 
prove this system still further. In guarding our wildlife -- where- 
as the previous Administration had taken some 400,000 acres out 
of the wildlife areas -- we have added 80,000 to them. 

And third -- Our water resources. Just three days ago from 
Washington, D.C,, I touched off blasts starting work on the great 
Upper Colorado project. Covering five states, this is the second 
largest project of its kind inourhistory -- and a monumental tes- 
timony to your government’s awareness of federal responsibility. 
With like awareness, we have extended the scope of the Water 
Facilities Act from 17 to all 48 states, and, in sponsoring the so- 
called ‘‘Small Projects Act,’’ we have taken one of the greatest 
forward steps in the history of reclamation in our country. All 
these actions to strengthen our natural resources reflect our part- 
nership policy -- joining federal, state, local and private effort 
in our great common endeavor. 

Here we have, quite deliberately, reversed those practices of 
the 1939s and the 1940s that meant tight centralization of control 
in Washington -- a virtual federal monopoly of construction of 
water and power projects. What wrongs arethere in such a prac- 
tical federal monopoly? It removes initiative and decision far 
from the people whose own knowledge and self-reliance are the 
soundest guides to action. It tends to make development of our 
natural resources a subject for endless political manipulation on 
the national level. It pits region against region in a struggle for 
favor in Washington. And it inevitably dooms many areas to delay 
and disappointment, as they are forced to wait while others receive 
federal favor. 

Our partnership policy is designed to meet great and growing 
needs. Power requirements for the next 10 years will cost some 
$40 billion. There is not -- and there will not be -- that much 
federal money to be distributed in such a period. Only the part- 
nership program can do the job that must be done -- quickly and 
efficiently. The proofs of this are already before us. Here -- in 
this Pacific Northwest -- there are today under actual construc- 
tion projects whose power-generating capacity total more than 4 
million kilowatts. More than 1.5 million kilowatts of this capacity 
is being built entirely by federal agencies. And the total capacity 
is the equivalent of eight Bonneville dams. 

Finally, my fellow citizens, we meet this momentous fact: The 
United States today leads the world in the harnessing of our new 
power -- our atomic power -- for peacetime use. We have built 
more atomic reactors, of all types and sizes, than all the rest of 
the world combined. The first full scale atomic plant for the pro- 
duction of power exclusively for civilian use -- the first anywhere 
in the world -- will be in operation next year. And in the years im- 
mediately ahead, at least 17 more such plants will be completed. 
Thus on every front -- fromconservationof our ancestral resour- 
ces to development of our most modern resources -- the same fact 
is clear: We are building a stronger and stronger America -- to 
sustain the prosperity we enjoy -- and, ultimately, to win the peace 
we seek. 


Hydrogen Bomb Statement 


Following is the complete text of an Oct. 23 statement by 
President Eisenhower on hydrogen bomb testing: 


I have concluded it to be in the public interest to place before 
you, the American people -- and before the world -- a full and 
explicit review of your government’s policies and actions with 
respect to the development and testing of nuclear weapons, as these 
affect our national defense, our efforts toward world disarmament, 
and our quest of a secure and just peace for all nations. 

In this cause of world peace, one truth must never be lost from 
sight. It is this: The critical issue is not a matter of testing 
nuclear weapons -- but of preventing their use in nuclear war. 
America has repeatedly stated its readiness, indeed its anxiety, to 
put all nuclear weapons permanently aside -- to stop all tests of 
such weapons -- to devote some of our huge expenditures for ar- 
mament to the greater cause of mankind's welfare -- to do all 
these things, whenever, and as 300n as, one basic requirement is 
met. This requirement is that we, as a nation, and all peoples, 
know safety from attack, 

In this spirit and in this awareness, we as a nation have two 
tasks. First: We must -- and do -- seek assiduously to evolve 
agreements with other nations that will promote trust and under- 
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standing among all peoples. Second: At the same time, and until 
that international trust is firmly secured, we must -- and do -- 
make sure that the quality and quantity of our military weapons 
command such respect as to dissuade any other nation from the 
temptation of aggression. 

Thus do we develop weapons, not to wage war but to prevent 
war. Only in the clear light of this greater truth can we properly 
examine the lesser matterof the testing of our nuclear weapons. 

On this specific matter, I last week directed the appropriate 
departments and agencies of our government tosubmit to me sum- 
maries of all relevant facts in their respective areas of responsi- 
bility. This record covers the span of the last 11 years -- since 
the first atomic explosion which occurred inatest in New Mexico. 
It may be pertinent to note that my direct personal concern with 
these matters extends almost uninterruptedly over these some 
eleven years -- in my successive capacities as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, advisor to the Secretary of Defense, Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers Europe, and, since 1953, as your President 

This record of your government's policies and actions -- in 
so far as it does not prejudice national security -- is herewith 
made public. It encompasses facts inthe several areas of national 
defense, scientific development and diplomatic conduct. 

This record reflects, clearly and consistently, the persistent, 
peaceful purposes of our nation. Ideemit proper, in this summary 
statement, to take noteof the most salient points of facts in the 
accompanying record. 

One: Your government has been unremitting in its efforts to 
ease the burden of armaments for all the world, to establish ef- 
fective international control of the testing and use of all nuclear 
weapons and to promote international use of atomic energy for the 
needs and purposes of peace. The manifest evidence of this ex- 
tends from the beginning of this Administration to the present: 

(a) My appeal to these specific purposes as early as my ad- 
dress of April 16, 1953; (b) the offer of ‘‘atoms for peace”’ in 
December of the same year; (c) the appointment of a special assist- 
ant for disarmament, with Cabinet rank, todevelop and co-ordinate 
our efforts toward disarmament; (d) my offer atthe meeting of the 
heads of state at Geneva in July cf 1955, for immediate exchange 
of military blueprints between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and mutual air inspection by the ‘‘open skies’’ formula; 
(e) acceptance of the Soviet proposal for ground control teams if 
combined with air inspection; (f) the approval this week of the 
statute to govern the International Atomic Energy Agency with 81 
nations participating in its peaceful purpose, and (g) our continu- 
ing, constructive participation in the work of the United Nations 
disarmament commission. 


UN STATEMENTS 


Facts such as these have given substance and validity to my 
statement before the United Nations General Assembly on Dec. 8, 
1953: 

**The United States pledges before you -- and therefore before 
the world -- its determination to solve the fearful atomic dilemma 
-- to devote its entire heart and mindto find the way by which the 
miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death, but consecrated to his life.’’ 

2. The indispensable principle upon which we have insisted 
has been the securing of effective safeguards and controls in any 
program of disarmament. Our readiness to begin ¢1sarmament 
under such safeguards has been affirmed repeatedly during the 
last 3% years. At the Geneva meeting of foreign ministers last 
Autumn, it was specifically reaffirmed by the Secretary of State, 
with particular reference to nuclear weapons and their testings. 

There is only one reason why no safe agreement has been 
effected to date: The refusal of the Soviet Union to accept any 
dependable system of mutual safeguards. In the last two years 
alone, the Soviet Union has rejected no less than 14 American 
proposals on disarmament and control of nuclear weapons. 

3. In the light of these facts, our government has kept en- 
larging its stockpile of nuclear weapons, and has continued its 
development and testing of the most advanced nuclear weapons 
The power of these weapons to deter aggression and to guard 
world peace could be lost if we failed to hold our superiority in 
these weapons. And the importance of our strength in this 
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particular weapons field is sharply accented by the unavoidable 
fact of our numerical inferiority to Communist manpower. 

4. The continuance of the present rate of H-bomb testing -- 
by the most sober and responsible scientific judgment -- does not 
imperil the health of humanity. On the amount of radio-active 
fallout, including Strontium 90, resulting from tests, the most au- 
thoritative judgment is that of the independent National Academy 
of Sciences. It reported last June, following a study by 150 
scientists of the first rank, that the radiation exposure from all 
weapons-tests to date -- and from continuing tests at the same 
rate -- is, and would be, only a small fraction of the exposure 
that individuals receive from natural sources and from medical 
X-rays during their lives. 

5. On the other hand, the continuance of this testing is having 
two important beneficial results. 

(a) The most recent tests enable us to harness and discipline 
our weapons more precisely and effectively -- drastically reducing 
their fallout and making them more easy to concentrate, if ever 
used, upon military objectives. Further progress along this line 
is confidently expected. 

(b) And these same recent tests have helped us to develop -- 
not primarily weapons for vaster destruction -- but weapons for 
defense of our people against any possible enemy attack, as well 
as knowledge vital to our whole program of civil defense. 

6. There is radioactive fallout, including Strontium 90, from 
the testing of all nuclear weapons, of whatever size. But the 
character of the weapon, as well as its size, determines the fall- 
out. Such fallout cannot be avoided -- as has been implied -- by 
limiting tests to the smaller nuclear weapons. Such fallout of 
Strontium 90 as does take place results from the process of 
atomic fission. Fission is the basic phenomenon of the smaller 


weapons. Thus, the idea that wecan ‘‘stop sending this dangerous 
material into the air’’ -- by concentrating upon small fission 
weapons -- is based upon apparent unawareness of the facts. 


NO SAFEGUARDS 


7. With reference to the Soviet Union: Its sympathy with the 
idea of stopping H-bomb tests is indisputable. This idea merely 
reflects the Soviet Union's repeated insistence, ever since dis- 
cussion of the Baruch plan in 1946,that all plans for disarmament 
be based on simple voluntary agreements. Now, as always, this 
formula allows for no safeguards, no control, no inspection. 

8. A simple agreement to stop H-bomb tests cannot be re- 
garded as automatically self-enforcing on the unverified assump- 
tion that such tests can instantly and surely be detected. It is true 
that tests of very large weapons would probably be detected when 
they occur. We believe that we have detected practically all such 
tests to date. It is, however, impossible -- in view of the vast 
Soviet land-mass that can screen possible future tests -- to have 
positive assurance of such detection, except in the case of the 
largest weapons. Nor is it possible to state, immediately follow- 
ing the long-range detection of a test, its size and character. 

9. If your government were to suspend research and prep- 
aration for tests -- as wellasthetests themselves -- and resume 
such preparation only upon knowledge that another nation had 
actually exploded another H-bomb, we could find our present com- 
manding lead in nuclear weapons erased oreven reversed. For the 
preparation for such a test may require up to two years. 

10. If your government were to suspend only its tests, while 
continuing precautionary research and preparation -- if that were 
feasible -- we could still suffer a serious military disadvantage. 
It requires a year or more to organize and effect such tests as 
those conducted at our proving ground in the Pacific Ocean. 

These facts dictate two conclusions. 

First. We must continue -- until properly safeguarded in- 
ternational agreements can be reached -- to develop our strength 
in the most advanced weapons -- for the sake of our own national 
safety, for the sake ofall free nations, for the sake of peace itself. 

Second, We must -- and we shall -- continue to strive cease- 
lessly to achieve, not the illusion, but the reality of world disar- 
mament. Illusion, in this case, can assume either of two forms. 
It can mean a reliance upon agreements without safeguards. Or 
it can be the suggestion that simple suspension of our nuclear 
tests, without sure knowledge of the actions of others, signifies 
progress -~- rather than peril. 
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There is nothing in postwar history to justify the belief that 
we should -- or that we could even dare -- accept anything less 
than sound safeguards and controls for any disarmament arrange- 
ments. 

| remain profoundly hopeful that -- if we stay strong and 
steadfast -- the reality of significant world disarmament will 
come to pass. 

There is every reason to believe that -- if there but be sin- 
cerely peaceful purpose on all sides -- the nations of the world 
can achieve and agree upon a system of dependable controls gov- 
erning disarmament. We shall never cease striving to this end. 


Hydrogen Bomb Memorandum 


Following is the complete text of a memorandum on hydrogen 
bomb testings prepared by the State and Defense Departments and 
the Atomic Energy Commission at the request of President 
Eisenhower. It was released Oct. 23 withthe preceding statement 
by the President: 


I, Program of Testing Nuclear Weapons 

1. Beginning with the first test in 1945, the United States has 
conducted 13 test series. With the exception of the first test, 
which was in time of war, each series was publicly announced 
before it was held. 

2. Each of the series and every shot in each series was in- 
dividually justified and evaluated as necessary for the advancement 
of our nuclear weapon technology or to gain important weapon ef- 
fects information. 

3. Of the shots in the several series, approximately 20 per- 
cent have been of high-yield thermonuclear designs and 80 percent 
of fission devices. 

4. The first test -- Trinity -- in July, 1945, demonstrated 
the feasibility of an atomic weapon. 

5. In July, 1946, two devices were fired at Operation Cross- 
roads at Bikini atoll for information as to the effects of atomic 
bursts on ships. 

6. Subsequent tests took place as follows: 

Operation Sandstone during the Spring of 1948. 

Operation Ranger in the Winter of 1950-51. 

Operation Greenhouse in the Spring of 1951. 

Operation Buster-Jangle in the Fall of 1951. 

Operation Tumbler-Snapper in the Spring of 1952. 

Operation Ivy in the Fall of 1952. 

Operation Upshot-Knothole in the Spring of 1953. 

Operation Castle in the Spring of 1954. 

Operations Teapot and Wigwam in the Spring of 1955. 

Operation Redwing in the Summer of 1956. 

7. These tests were designed to fulfill, and have fulfilled, the 
following purposes: 

(a) The development of successive designs using less ma- 
terial and therefore increasing thedefensive strength of the United 
States in terms of the amount of materia! available. 

(b) The development of designs of smaller configuration and 
lighter weight with the objective of providing weapons which can 
be more readily and effectively used. 

(c) The development of high-yield thermonuclear weapons. 
This development has been of vital importance to our striking 
force and to its capability to deter aggression. 

(d) In the more recent tests, the development of warheads for 
missiles designed to defend our populations and important instal- 
lations against enemy attack. In the most recent tests, the de- 
velopment of weapons of high yield but low production of fission 
products. The successful attainment of this objective will make 
it possible for us to have weapons with greatly reduced radiolog- 
ical hazard (fallout), 

8. A major effort in our test series has been to secure in- 
formation for the protection of our civil population in the event of 
attack with nuclear weapons. This information has been dissem- 
inated to our people through and by the federal Civil Defense 
Administ ration. 

9. The time required to prepare for a test series depends 
upon a number of variables such as: 

(a) The state of readiness of devices for test. 

(b) Whether the tests are to be conducted at our Eniwetok 
proving grounds or within the continental limits of the United States 
(where only small devices can be accommodated.) 
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(c) The number and complexity of the test devices and of the 
measurements and observations to be made. 

The period required for preparation has varied from a mini- 
mum of months for the test of simpler, small devices of the Nevada 
test site of the commission to from one to two years for tests of 
larger yield thermonuclear devices at the Eniwetok proving 
grounds. 

Il. Fallout From Atomic Test 

10. This phenomenon associated with atomic explosions has 
been known since Operation Trinity. It acquired a greatly in- 
creased importance with the advent of early thermonuclear wea- 
pons, although the objectionable fallout of an atomic explosion, 
especially the component Strontium 90, is the result of atomic fis- 
sion, which is the specific reaction in existing small atomic wea- 
pons. 
1l. The Atomic Energy Commission has been continuously 
engaged in the study of the biological effect of radiation, both from 
the point of view of determining safety standards in its installa- 
tions and for those individuals and institutions towhom radioactive 
isotopes are supplied, and inconnection with the testing operations 
of the commission. 

12. The Commission has made public all the pertinent in- 
formation which it had collected on this subject, with due regard 
to national security. The National Academy of Sciences, the na- 
tion’s foremost independent scientific body, engaged in an independ- 
ent study of the biological effects of atomic-radiation, conducted 
by approximately 150 of the most distinguished authorities in their 
several fields. The results were publicly reported in June, 1956. 

13. The report states that, except for accidents, the biological 
damage from peacetime activities, which include the testing of 
atomic weapons, has been ‘‘essentially negligible.’’ For a fuller 
statement of the radiation exposure from all weapons tests to date 
and from future tests continued at the last testing rate, the entire 
report of the National Academy of Sciences should be examined. 


STRONTIUM 90 FALLOUT 


14. As regards fallout of Strontium 90 from weapons testing 
Dr. Willard F, Libby of the Atomic Energy Commission has stated 
that the present rate of testing, if continued indefinitely, would not 
produce a dangerous levei of concentration of Strontium 90 in the 
human body. Dr. Shields Warren, eminent radiologist, has stated 
that bone deposition of Strontium 90 is well below the natural back- 
ground level of radiation, and that to cause hartnful effects the dose 
would have to be increased many times. 

15. Mention might be made at this point of various specula- 
tions concerning the effect of atomic explosions upon the weather. 
The National Academy of Sciences also established a committee on 
meteorology which gave attention to this question and which con- 
cluded that there was no evidence to indicate that climate has been 
in any way altered by past atomic and thermonuclear explosions. 

16. The Atomic Energy Commission has made extensive re- 
ports on the subject of ‘‘fallout,’’ including the most authoritative 
scientific data, in testimony before various committees of the 
Congress. 

17. On the initiative of the United States, an international 
study of the subject was undertaken under the auspices of the 
United Nations. This study is now in progress. 

Ill, Detection of Nuclear Detonations 

18. A system for monitoring the occurrence of an explosion 
attributable to an atomic source, was initiated by the government 
in sufficient time to detect a Soviet nuclear explosion which oc- 
curred on the 29th day of August, 1949, and which was announced 
by the President on Sept. 23 of that year. 

19. Including that test and since that date, the organization 
concerned with this responsibility has detected seven series of 
weapons tests within Soviet territory. These series have been an- 
nounced by our government as they occurred and were detected. 
Particular detonations which presented any unusual characteristics 
have been specifically identified at the time of detection. 

20. No Soviet weapons tests series has been publicly an- 
nounced by the Soviet Government in advance of its occurrence. 
No description of the effects of tests useful to a program for the 
protection of civil populations has been made available by the 
Soviets. 





21. The United States long-range monitoring program em- 
ploys a variety of systems which inthe interest of national defense 
have not been described and being intelligence operations, should 
remain classified. 

22. While the system of long-range detection or monitoring is 
believed to be as effective as it can be made in the present state 
of scientific knowledge, it cannot insure the detectionof every test 
irrespective of size, location or type and composition of the weapon 
tested. 

23. A determination as to size and nuclear character of de- 
tected weapons cannot be reached immediately upon detection, nor 
for several weeks and occasionally months thereafter. This is 
particularly true with respect to the larger, more complicated 
thermonuclear devices. 

24. Our evaluation of nuclear weapons tests made by other 
countries has been dependent upon the calibration afforded by our 
own tests of weapons of known characteristics. 

IV. Atoms For Peace Program 

25. When the Administration of President Eisenhower took 
office, it inherited a disarmament stalemate and an atomic arms 
race, both of which stemmed largely from the repeated rejections 
by the U.S.S.R. of the Baruch proposals of 1946-47 for putting all 
atomic energy under international control. 

26. As a result of the President’s consideration of this prob- 
lem, the idea for the atoms-for-peace program was evolved and 
presented to the world in the speech on Dec. 8, 1953, which the 
President made to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
This speech pictured the holocaust of an atomic war, the blessings 
of an atomic peace and proposed an international agency to which 
the powers possessing atomic materials would begin and continue 
to make contributions of such materials for peaceful uses. 

27. World-wide acclaim of President Eisenhower’s proposal 
made it difficult for the Soviets to succeed in their efforts to sab- 
Otage it as they had the Baruch plan. 


AFFIRMATIVE STEPS 


28. During the protracted negotiations following the speech, 
the United States took a number of affirmative steps without await- 
ing establishment of the agency. : 

(a) Upon recommendation of P resident Eisenhower, the Atomic 
Energy Act was rewritten by the Congress in 1954 in order to per- 
mit international co-operation, as 2 result of which agreements 
have been entered into with 37 nations, providing for the exchange 
of information on the peaceful uses of atomic energy to build re- 
search reactors and power reactors. Scores of students from 
friendly countries have been trained in technical schools set up 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. In addition, we have presented 
atomic energy libraries to 45 friendly nations. 

(b) On June 11, 1955, President Eisenhower announced a pro- 
posal by our government to share one-half the cost of research 
reactors to be built in friendly foreign nations. The purpose was 
to marshal world opinion in support of a demand that atomic sci- 
ence be used for the benefit of mankind. 

(c) We initiated the largest scientific congress ever held (the 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
Geneva, August, 1955) at which a very large amount of non-mili- 
tary atomic information was exchanged. 

(d) The President allocated in 1954, 1955, and 1956 a total of 
40,200 kilograms of fissionable material for research and power 
reactors in the United States and abroad. 

(e) The United States announced to the Colombo plan netions 
in a meeting in Singapore in October, 1955, that it would support 
an Asian nuclear research center for the training of scientists 
and engineers in the Far East; plans have been formulated for this 
research center to be located in Manila. 

(f) The Atomic Energy Commission is assisting in the estab- 
lishment of a research and training center at the University of 
Puerto Rico where instruction and training inthe nuclear sciences 
will be given in the Spanish language, thereby expanding the com-° 
mission’s training program forthe special benefit of students from 
Latin American countries, 

(g) In conjunction with the Organization of American States, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has initiated a programof assist- 
ance to the Inter-American Institute of Agriculture Sciences at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. 
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(h) The United States has announced plans for an Inter- 
American symposium on peaceful uses of atomic energy to be held 
next May at the Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Island. 

29. President Eisenhower’s United Nations speech in the 
meantime has borne fruit: 

(a) On the initiative of the United States, representatives of 
12 nations -- including the U.S.S.R. -- met in Washington earlier 
this year and drafted the statute (charter) of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

(b) Delegates from 82 nations began a conference on Sept. 20 
in New York to consider the statute (charter); agreement was 
reached today, Oct. 23. 


Satellite Speech 


Following is the partial text of anOct, 23 speech by President 
Eisenhower in Washington, D,C,, before the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners: 


By no means dol propose to make this brief appearance before 
you an opportunity for political exhortation. But before such a 
body as this I cannot help mentioning one charge that you in your 
own experience refute. landthis Administration have been des- 
cribed as dedicated to furthering the interest of big business. Of 
course, that is not true, If it were true, I am sure big business 
would assert we have failed dismally in our alleged mission. 

I give you twointeresting facts. During the years 1946 to 1952 

inclusive, corporate profits -- after taxes -- averaged 7.7 percent 
of the national income. During the period since 1953 when this 
Administration entered office, corporate profits -- after taxes -- 
have averaged 6 percent of the national income. While this has 
been going on, labor’s share inthe national income has been rising 
progressively. It is now 70 percent -- the highest in the last 20 
years. 
' ‘The industrialized world is now divided between those who 
follow the philosophy of freedom and those whose lives are regi- 
mented under the philosophy of communism. I should like to talk 
to you briefly on the fruits of Communistic imperialism, now daily 
becoming evident in the satellite world. Letus take one country as 
an example. 

The Poles, as apeople, have known freedom. For that matter, 
in the persons of Kosciuszko and Pulaski and countless others, they 
were builders of American freedom. And, bythe hundreds of 
thousands,. they helped build industrial America and the free labor 
movement. But for 17 years now they have been victims of two 
tyrannies in succession. Neither tolerated freedom. 

And the Polish people rebelled against both, for the love of 
freedom was and is the strongest mark of the Polish character. 
A people, like the Poles, who have once known freedom cannot be 
for always deprived of their national independence and of their 
personal liberty. That truth applies to every people in Eastern 
Europe wko have enjoyed independence and freedom. For a time, 
that truth may be obscured. Tyranny can, for a while, effectively 
present a false facade of material accomplishment. But that illu- 
sion is no substitute for the freedom that men and women cherish 
from raising their children in family loyalty -- choosing their 
jobs or their friends and associates -- practicing their religious 
faith without fear. 

Eventually, as in the satellites today, the cost proves greater 
to a once proud and independent people than the value of the monu- 
ments or factories -- or prisons -- that have been erected. In 
those lands, the fruits of imperialism are discontent, unrest, 
riots in one place and demonstrations in another, until the tyranny 
exercised over them either dissolves or is expelled. The day of 
liberation may be postponed where armed forces for a time make 
protest suicidal. But all history testifies that the memory of free- 
dom is not erased by the fear of guns and the love of freedom is 
more enduring than the power of tyrants. But is is necessary that 
the inspiration of freedom and the benefits enjoyed by those who 
possess it, are known to those oppressed. 

We, as a nation -- in that light -- have a job to do, a mission 
as the champion of human freedom. This is it: 

First -- so to conduct ourselves inallour international rela- 
tions that we never compromise the fundamental principle that all 
peoples who have proved themselves capable of self-government 
have a right to an independent government of their own full, free 
choice. 
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Second -- so to help those freedom-loving peoples who need 
and want and can profitably use our aid that they may advance in 
their ability for self-support and may add strengthto the security 
and peace of the free world. 

Third -- so to manage our-‘commerce with other nations that 
we are joined with them in a genuine partnership of trade, foster- 
ing a spiral of mutually shared prosperity and abundance that will 
be proof against all propaganda and subversion, 

Fourth -- so toexemplify at home the opportunities, the re- 
wards for work welldone -- all the good things of a free system -- 
that the world will recognize in human freedom the sure road tc 
human good. 

Working in this manner, we shall expand the areas in which 
free men, free governments can flourish. We shall help shrink 
the areas in which human beings can be exploited and their gov- 
ernments subverted. In this mission, none should play a more im- 
portant role than free American labor. Your whole-hearted sup- 
port is assurance of success; your indifference a guarantee of 
failure. 

More than that, you can most persuasively proclaim this 
mission to the world. And the world will listen. For you speak 
with an authentic voice, whose accent reflects all the working 
places of America. Above all, in the struggle between the cause 
of freedom and the cause of communism, you are the living proof 
that Marx was wrong. 

Free American labor has prospered in every index of life -- 
in pocketbook and in schooling, in leisure for recreation and cul- 
ture, in dignity and in spirit: 

Not by engaging in a class war; 

Not by abandoning to government freedoms and responsi- 
bilities; 

Not by surrendering any right or duty of free men for the 
pottage of state guarantees; 

But by joining in voluntary association to bargain and to 
negotiate; 

By recognizing that the prosperity of agriculture and industry 
and labor are inseparably joined; 

By demonstrating in factory and union meeting and community 
that American citizenship, with its freedoms and its obligations, 
is based on a spiritual faith in the equal dignity and equal rights 
of all men and women. 


RICHARD NIXON 


Following is the partial text of an Oct. 16 speech by Vice 
President Nixon at Buffalo on hydrogen bomb testing: 


Last night Mr. Stevenson persisted in his incredibly stubborn 
position in which he would have the U.S, run the risk of losing the 
major advantage we have over the Communist world militarily by 
stopping our H-bomb tests. If he continues to pursue this course 
the American people would be taking a fearful risk with their own 
security if they were to select him as President. All Americans 
want to remove the terrible threat of atomic war from the face of 
the globe. The only question is what policy has the best chance to 
bring about this objective. Let us first examine the Eisenhower 
policy in this field. 

1. He has repeatedly assured the world that the U.S, will never 
use nuclear weapons except in defense against aggression and in 
accordance with the U.N, Charter. 

2. He proposed an exchange of ‘‘military blueprints’’ so that 
the U.S, and Russia could be kept fully informed on each other’s 
armament status. 

3. He proposed an ‘‘open skies’’ system of aerial inspection 
cf the U.S, and Russia by each nation’s observers, as further 
guarantee that disarmament would be complete, above-board, and 
trustworthy. 

4. He offered the atoms-for-peace policy designed to reduce 
atomic materials stockpiled for war and get them into peacetime 
channels for the good of all ma:ikind. 

Let us now examine Mr. Stevenson’s position. Mr. Stevenson 
in 1952 said: ‘The arms race cannot be halted on the basis of 
pledges and paper promises.’ Thenhe said, ‘‘We have found since 
World War II that the signature of the Soviets is not significant.”’ 

But now Mr. Stevenson proposes that we quit testing our hy- 
drogen bombs provided the Communists agree to do likewise. 
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This was the proposal he made in April. Belatedly he hedged it 
to an extent last night when he said that we should continue pro- 
ducing the old model bombs and should continue our research. He 
says his proposal is foolproof because ‘‘we would know whenever 
an H-bomb were exploded.’’ There are two fatal flaws in his 
proposal: 

1. Although Russian tests of large bombs can now be detected, 
we cannot be sure that we could detect tests of smaller weapons 
in the huge land areas dominated by the Communists. And these 
smaller bombs could be combined to make a super bomb. 

2. If we had such an agreement the world would know if we 
decided not to abide by it and engaged in the months of prepara- 
tions that are required to prepare and test a new type weapon. 
We would not know if the Communists did so. 

Both the Eisenhower and Stevenson proposals have the objec- 
tive of removing the threat of H-bomb war from the globe. But 
here is the difference in a nutshell between them. Mr. Stevenson 
says we should stop our tests if we can get other nations to sign 
agreements that they will do so. President Eisenhower says that 
we should stop our tests only if we can get an agreement which is 
backed up by foolproof inspection that will prove that the Soviets 
are carrying out the terms of the agreement. 

The advantage that the U.S. has inthe field of nuclear weapons 
is the major deterrent to war today. If we lose this advantage we 
risk either our defeat in war or our surrender at the conference 
table because we cannot match the Communist world in manpower. 
We must stay ahead of them in technology and new weapons. Mr. 
Stevenson’s policy of military weakness and naive reliance on Com- 
munist promises would increase the chances forwar. The Eisen- 
hower policy of military strength combined with the willingnes to 
disarm provided the free world has the protection it needs of a 
foolproof inspection system is the only kind of policy that can lead 
co peace without surrender. 


SHOULD BE CONCERNED 


I know of nothing that should cause the American people more 
concern than Mr.Stevenson’s statement that he would ‘‘count it the 
first order of business to follow up on the opportunity presented 
by the other atomic powers,’’ and his promise ‘‘that I would do thio 
by conference or by consultation -- at whatever level -- in what- 
ever place -- the circumstances might suggest would be fruitful.’’ 
When a man like President Eisenhower, with his experience, his 
hardheaded realism, and his judgment meets with the cynical, 
ruthless men in the Kremlin, Americans can have confidence that 
they will be well and safely represented at the bargaining table. 

But Mr. Stevenson, if he continues to show such lack of under- 
standing with regard to military matters wouid be no match at all 
for men like Khrushchev and Bulganin. And the American people 
would pay the price for such weak representation at the conference 
table just as we have paid the price in the past for errors of well- 
intentioned, but guillible diplomats. In his draft proposal and in 
his repeated suggestion that we halt ourH-bombtests. Mr. Steven- 
son is playing dangerous politics with American security. He is 
damaging the great hope we have for peace which we can only win 
by staying strong. Mr. Stevenson’s brand of peace seems to amount 
to achieving peace through weakness. But the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration believes in keeping the peace by staying powerful. 


DEMOCRATS 


These are the major statements and speeches of Democratic 
campaigners for the week ending Oct. 24: 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


Following is a partial text of an Oct. 17 speech by Stevenson 
at Flint, Mich., in which he attacked Thomas E, Dewey and Vice 
President Nixon: 


Mr. Dewey came to Flint last night as a principal spokesman 
for the President and his government. And it seems to me very 
disheartening that he would, in that capacity, choose to dismiss 
with sarcasm and ridicule a sober, thoughtful proposal to take a 
step toward disarmament and harnessing the horror of hydrogen 
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warfare and nuclear contamination. To end the testing of the 
H-bomb has been the desire of Pope Pius, of many clerical scien- 
tific, military and lay leaders all over the world. 

I had hoped for something better, but now Mr. Dewey has 
joined President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon indismiss- 
ing my proposal with epithet and scorn, towhich Dewey has added 
sarcastic laughter. Such a solid facade -- the big three of the 
ruling party in this country -- will not be reassuring to those 
abroad who still look hopefully to the United States for some 
leadership out of the present deadly deadlock in the arms race. 

But I can’t overlook the theatrical indignation with which he 
denied that the Eisenhower administraton had not come up with a 
single new idea. He said: ‘‘We have too -- prosperity without 
warl’’ And he said it was a brand new idea and we never had it 
under the Democrats. Well, I wouldn’t expect the gentleman to 
know about Woodrow Wilson’s first Administration. But | assumed 
he knew about the condition of the country from 1946 to 1950. After 
all, he was running for President allthattime! And not only were 
we peaceful and prosperous then -- but how much of our prosperity 
depended on military spending? The average was $15% billion a 
year. And how much are we spending under Eisenhower for de- 
fense? About $40 billion. 

And, you know, he said that Eisenhower had had another new 
idea -- to wage peace, not war! When he said that | blinked and 
thought again of Woodrow Wilson and the last ditch Republican fight 
against the League of Nations. I thought of Franklin Roosevelt and 
the United Nations. | thought of the Truman Doctrine, and aid to 
Greece and Turkey. I thought of the Marshall Plan, Point Four, 
and NATO and the great Democratic struggle of a generation for 
peace, inwhich lam proud to have played a very small part myself. 


CREDIT FOR STALIN'S DEATH 


But when Mr. Dewey described how President Eisenhower's 
diplomatic skill, patience and quiet labor had won peace in Korea, 
I was afraid for a moment the Republicans were going to take 
credit for Stalin’s death, which of course, was what finally made 
the armistice in Korea possible. And when Mr. Dewey reached 
his oratorical summit and shouted -- ‘‘We are winning the peace 
for the first time’’ -- well, | wondered what peace he meant: The 


peace in Indo-China where half of Viet Namhas slipped behind the 
Iron Curtain and which is still costing us tens of millions of dollars 
a year; or the peace in the Middle East where there are daily out- 
breaks along Israel’s nervous borders and the Communists have 
done in a few months what the Czars couldn’t do in 200 years -- 
seized a foothold in the Eastern Mediterranean right under our 
noses and over our fences -- while Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eisen- 
hower assure that all is well and our brinkmanship is working 
perfectly. 

Or I wonder if Mr. Dewey had in mind our crumblirg bases 
from Iceland to Japan and the Soviet’s expanding economic and 
political influence throughout the world. 

But there was an issue Mr. Dewey didn’t mention and that 
Republican orators seldom do mention. It is not an easy issue, 
frankly, for me to discuss: For in one sense it seems to involve 
individuals more than issues. But thisissueis actually one of the 
most basic in this election. To disregard it would be to go back 
on a pledge to talk sense in this campaign. 

I mean the issue of the Vice Presidency. The Vice Presi- 
dency has assumed uncommon importance inthiscampaign. After 
I was nominated at Chicago. I told the delegates, ‘‘The American 
people have the solemn obligation toconsider with utmost care who 
will be their President if the elected President is prevented by a 
higher will from serving his full term.’’ I pointed out that seven 
of our Presidents have come into office as a result of such an in- 
direct selection. ‘‘The responsibility of the Presidency has grown 
so great,’’ I added, ‘‘that the nation’s attentionhas become focused 
as never before on the office of the Vice Presidency, The choice 
for that office has become almost as important as the choice for 
the Presidency.’’ 

The Democratic Party in a free and open convention chose 
as our candidate for Vice President one of the great spokesmen in 
this country today forthe rights of man -- Senator Estes Kefauver. 
The Republican party ina convention that was not free and not open 
threw out Joe Smith and, with President Eisenhower's blessing, 
nominated Richard Nixon. 
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You know, and the nation knows, Estes Kefauver. You know 
his solid integrity. You know his tireless investigation of the 
Dixon-Yates scandal and of the roots of organized crime. You 
know of his nearly 20 years of experience in Congress in which he 
has unswervingly championed the cause of the working man, the 
small businessman, the farmer and economic and social justice 
for all. There is no doubt where Estes Kefauver stands, what he 
has voted for, or what he believes in. 

Consider his opponent. We keep hearing of a ‘‘New Nixon"’ 
and an ‘‘Old Nixon.’’ We hear that one day his campaign is on the 
high road and the next day that it is on the low road. We hear him 
described as the very model of an Eisenhower Republican and then 
we hear him described as the darling of the reactionary Old Guard. 
The Wall Street Journal calls him ‘‘a conservative Republican’’ 
while another newspaper calls him ‘‘aliberal Republican.’’ There 
is no man who can safely say he knows where the Vice President 
stands. This is a man of many masks, Who can say they have 
seen his real face? In considering a candidate for President or a 
candidate for Vice President, who, if elected, may become P resi- 
dent at any moment, | think we should have three facts clearly in 
mind. 

First, the office of the Presidency is the supreme post of 
leadership in the world search for peace. 

Secondly, it is the place where all Americans look for leader- 
ship in their struggle for a better life here at home, for sympathy 
and understanding of the problems of everyday people. 

And finally, the Presidency is a placeof moral leadership. A 
President must be President of all the people; he must unite our 
country and not divide it; he must stand above suspicion and 

roach, 

In 1952 -- an election year -- Mr. Nixon went up and down the 
country denouncing the Korean war. A year later, in 1953, -- when 
there was no election -- Mr. Nixon told the American Legion, 
‘*Let’s recognize right now that the decision to go into Korea was 
right...on this issue, President Truman was right and he deserves 
credit for making that decision.’’ In 1954 -- an election year again 
-- Mr. Nixon was back at the old stand, denouncing the war as if it 
had been caused, not by the Communists, but by the Democrats. 
This year, an election year, he is at it again. 


LOOSE TALK 


It is loose talk, expedient partisan talk, such as this that 
caused the Milwaukee Journal to comment the otherday: ‘‘One of 
the simplest examples of why millions don’t want Nixon in a posi- 
tion to be President is this quality shown by his shifting -- and 
shifty -- remarks about the Korean war.”’ 

Or let us consider the matter of the war in Indo-China: 

In the spring of 1954, the French were making their last stand 
in that bloody jungle war that had goneon for seven years. At that 
time, the Nation was astounded to read one morning inthe papers 
that a high Administration official had told a gathering in Washing- 
ton that if necessary he favored ‘‘putting our boys in’’ to that war 
in Indo-China. The next day the press disclosed that this high of- 
ficial was Richard Nixon. Within afew weeks he was proudly pro- 
claiming that the Administration had kept us out of war. 

And now we come uf to Sept. 18, 1956. Mr. Nixon said that 
day in a campaign speech, ‘‘There have been several times in the 
past four years when men who were rash or men who were less 
experienced could have gotten the United States into war.’’ Here 
surely Mr. Nixon knows what he is talking about. And I think he 
used last month just the right word to describe his own conduct 
during the Indo-China crisis -- he was ‘‘ rash and inexperienced.’’ 

We have heard a great deal about the Vice President's travels 
abroad. Last summer the leaderof Asia was to come to Washing- 
ton to hold conferences with the President -- conferences that the 
nation and indeed the world hoped would repairthe very great and 
dangerous strain which has been placed onthis country's relations 
with India. The President’s health made it necessary to cancel 
this visit. So the Vice President went to Asia instead. The next 
result of Mr. Nixon's trip was that he got himself embroiled in a 
public quarrel with Prime Minister Nehru. The New York Times 
reported, and I quote, ‘‘Mr. Nixon (is) regarded with almost public 
dislike by Indian officials.’"’” The Washington Post said, ‘‘Vice 
President Nixon’s barbed comment...yesterday was both undigni- 
fied and unnecessary, and it is sure to cause a new wave of bad 
feeling."’ 
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The peace of the world, my friends, is delicate and uneasy. 
We cannot have in high places men who talk out of both sides of 
their mouth, who talk loosely and irresponsibly in foreign coun- 
tries, men who talk too much when they would do better to keep 
their mouths shut and theireyes andearsopen. The Russian foot- 
hold in the Middle East, the havoc in Suez, and our erratic off- 
again, on-again behavior about selling arms to Egypt and then 
about aid for the Aswan Dam, are vivid reminders that we can’t 
have it both ways. 

There are great decisions ahead of us -- the great issues of 
winning the peace, of making the atom man’s servant and not his 
executioner, of holding together our sorely strained alliances. 
In these critical days, America cannot afford the risk of having 
a President or a Vice President whotreats c tragic war as an oc- 
casion for political demagoguery, and who spreads ill will instead 
of good will abroad, We have heard much in this campaign about 
the new look in the Republican party. The GOP, we are told, is 
now the party of the future and has accepted all the great social 
reforms which Republicans in Congress fought against for 20 years. 
Let’s look at the record -- the record of the man who will, three 
weeks from yesterday -- win or lose -- take over the leadership 
of the Republican party -- the self-styled party of the future. 

Nixon voted to deprive nearly one million workers of the pro- 
tection of the minimum wage law, he voted against public housing, 
against farm housing, against middle income housing, against pub- 
lic power and against the REA program; he voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act; he voted against federal grants to medical schools. 
And so on and on. 

And finally, my friends, I repeat, that the Presidency is pre- 
eminently a place of moral leadership. The people must feel that 
in the President they have a mantheycan trust, a man who will be 
fair, a man who will unite us inour commen aspirations. It is im- 
possible to think in these terms of a man whose greatest political 
talent is a mastery of personal inneundo, who cries ‘‘treason’’ 
and spreads fear and doubt, a man who uses language to conceal 
issues rather than explore them, a man whosetrademark is slan- 
der. What the Old Guard Republican leaders did to get their man 
in was to decide, coldly and withdue calculation, that the personal 
popularity of one man was great enough that the general distrust 
of another wouldn’t matter. They concluded, or ratherthey hoped, 
that enough voters would cast a ballot for one man's popularity 
without regard to the possible consequences if another became 
President. 1 think they were wrong. I think the people of this 
country do not view the Vice Presidency -- at least in these times 
-- as acasual incident. They know that the Vice Presidency is this 
nation’s life insurance policy. They are going to read the fine print. 
And I don’t think they are going to go for four years uninsured. 


Foreign Policy Speech 


Following is a partial text of an Oct. 20 speech by Stevenson 
in Cincinnati on U.S, foreign policy: 


1 want to talk with you about the most serious failure of the 
Republican administration. I mean its failures in conducting our 
foreign policy. For although its failures have been serious here 
at home, in serving the cause of peace they are far more serious. 
And they should not be kept out of sight -- where the Administration 
would like to keep them. It will be a sad day for America when we 
no longer talk about the issue that means more to us than any other. 

I’m not going to spend much time on the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dulles. Under our Constitution, the President conducts 
America’s relations with the rest of the world, and he is respon- 
sible for them, and forhis Secretary ofState. But I cannot refrain 
from commenting on Mr. Dulles’ special contribution to our public 
life -- you might almost call it Mr. Dulles’ one new idea, I mean 
his habit of describing every defeat as avictory and every setback 
as a triumph. 

We would all be better off with less fiction and more plain 
speaking about our foreign affairs. The Republican candidate has 
a list of successes he likes to recite. And let us acknowledge such 
successes as we have had and be thankful. There is, unfortunately, 
another list. 

This other list shows that Korea is still divided by an uneasy 
armistice line and still costs us hundreds of millions of dollars in 
economic and military aid. The richest half of Indo-China has 
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become a new Communist satellite and after loud words and ges- 
tures America emerged from that debacle looking like a ‘‘paper 
tiger’’ in the Orient. Communism and neutralism have made great 
gains in Ceylon and Burma and Indonesia in the past year or so. 

In India, which may be the keytoa free Asia, we will have had 
four Ambassadors in three and a half years -- provided the Ad- 
ministration gets around to filling the vacancy which has existed 
since last July. And that is a very poor way of showing our con- 
cer for the second largest and one of the most influential coun- 
tries in the world. 

In Western Europe, when the ideas of a European defense 
community collapsed, we heard no more about Mr. Dulles’ 
threatened ‘‘agonizing reappraisal’’ and meanwhile the declining 
influence of NATO has stirred widespread concern. 

The Cyprus dispute has gravely disturbed the relations between 
three of our valued allies. Yet so far as I can discover, we have 
been of no help whatsoever in settling that dispute. Iceland is in- 
sisting on the withdrawal of our forces fromthe key base we built 
there. America’s relations with its oldest and strongest allies, 
Britain and France, are more fragile thanthey have been in a gen- 
eration or more. 

And the Republican candidate says that ‘‘all is well,’’ that 
Communism is ‘‘on the run,”’ that ‘‘American prestige has never 
been higher,’’ that peace is secure. Ido not mean to criticize the 
compromises that have been made. But I severely criticize this 
effort to mislead the people, to describe an armed truce as peace, 
to gloss over serious difficulties, to obscure the grim realities, 
to encourage the people not to know the truth. 

What are the realities? 

We live at a watershed of history -- and no man knows in what 
direction the elemental forces that are loose inthe world will turn. 


WEST ON THE DEFENSIVE 


This much is plain: The West, so long the dominant force in 
world affairs, has now gone on the defensive drawing back little 
by little from positions long established in the rest of the world, 
particularly in Asia and Africa, At the same time the Communist 
sphere has been growing, adding to its vast empire here and there, 
as it welded Communist ideology to modern technology to forge a 
powerful weapon for expansion. 

And there is a third area of grouping -- of people who have 
recently won or who are struggling to win independence, to gain 
control of their own futures, to escape from poverty, to wina 
place for themselves in the sun, The truth is that the lines of 
division are fluid and might shift in any direction. Though we 
have great influence -- as much as any other power, or more -- we 
can no more, alone, control the forces at work than we can make 
the seas do our bidding. For our power, like all power, is 
limited. We are rich, but there are only 168 million of us and we 
have 2% billion neighbors. Our power is necessarily in conflict 
with the power of others whodonot share or only partly share our 
aspirations. 

The end of this conflict cannot be foreseen, or the victor. 
History knows no sure things. But we do know that we have not 
been doing well these past few years. We need to be called to 
labor, not lulled with rosy and misleading assurances that all is 
well. Leadership which fails in this is leadership to disaster. 
Yet a few nights ago the Republican candidate sought to make po- 
litical capital out of a crisis that could engulf the world. Wars 
have begun over matters of far less moment than the Suez dispute 
-- for the canal is a lifeline of the world. 

I have refrained until now from commenting on the Suez 
crisis. But I shall refrain no longer. The Republican candidate 
has himself introduced it, in a highly misleading way, into the 
campaign. A week ago he came before that so-called press con- 
ference on television arranged by the advertising agents of the 
Republican campaign more for adulation chan for information, He 
announced that he had ‘‘gooci news’’ about Suez. 

But there is no good news about Suez. Why didn’t the Presi- 
dent tell us the truth? Why hasn’the told us frankly that what has 
happened in these past few months is that the Communist rulers 
of Soviet Russia have accomplished a Russian ambition that the 
Czars could never accomplish? Russian power and influence have 
moved into the Middle East -- the oiltank of Europe and Asia and 
the great bridge between East and West. When the historians write 
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of our era they may, I fear, find grim irony in the fact that when 
Russian power and influence were for the first time firmly es- 
tablished in the Near and Middle East -- our government was 
loudly, proudly proclaiming our victorious conduct of thecold war 
and the President reported good news from Suez. 

The Suez crisis and all the thundering that has preceded it 
will probably not become an important campaign issue. It is too 
late an we have hardly begun to realize its implications. It will 
take some time for the implications tosinkin. But T must say that 
it makes coping with the new problems of an awakening modern 
world under Soviet influence a lot harder when a setback like this 
is painted as a triumph of diplomacy a la Dulles. 

This reverse was not inevitable. | cannot remember any other 
series of diplomatic strokes so erratic, naive and clumsy as the 
events of the past few years through which Russia gained welcome 
to the Near and Middle East. Thetrouble is that neither there nor 
anywhere else has the Administration shown any real capacity to 
adjust its policies to new conditions. Three and one-half years 
have passed since Stalin’s death which made possible the armistice 
in Korea that President Eisenhower takes credit for. It is now 14 
months since the Geneva conference at the Summit. And I ask the 
Republican candidate to tell us of a single new idea that has 
emerged from Washington for meeting the new Soviet challenge. 

Instead of fresh ideas and creative thinking to advance the 
cause of peace, our approach to world affairs has remained sterile 
and timid. It has remained tied to old methods, old thinking and 
old slogans. We are trying to meet new conditions and challenges 
with old methods and means. It won’t work. It never does.... 

Let me say at once that I have no slick formula, no patent 
medicine to cure ourproblems. Thedifficulties which face Ameri- 
can policymakers in all parts of the world are deep-rooted and 
complex. And this will continue to be so regardless of who wins 
in November. But it is equally true that there is much that can 
and must be done. First, our entire military establishment must 
be re-examined to determine how we can best build and keep the 
forces we need for our national security. = 


MUST ADJUST THINKING 


There is much evidence that we don’t have the military es- 
tablishment we need now. The problem is, I think, less one of 
money than adjusting our thinking and planning tothe revolutionary 
changes in weapons and in world relationships.... 

Second, I would propose -- in view of the unthinkable implica- 
tions of modern warfare -- that disarmament should be at the heart 
of American foreign policy. Ihave suggested that we could initiate 
a world policy of stopping the exploding of large-size nuclear 
bombs -- the H-bombs. This appears to be a safe, workable, 
reliable proposal.... 

Next, I propose that we act, and act fast, to meet the challenge 
of the underdeveloped countries. The choices these nations make 
may well determine the future of freedom in the world. We must 
do better than we have been doing. And the way to begin is to 
understand the hopes and fears of these people and to work out 
with them new relationships based on co-operation and trust and 
mutual respect. I might add that, in my judgment, the spirit of 
these new relationships is more important than an expansion of 
economic aid. 

I believe, too, that we must breathe new life into the Atlantic 
Community. NATO has served and will, in some form, continue 
to serve an essential need for collective security. But let us 
recognize clearly that cooperation in defense implies and demands 
co-operation in political and economic affairs as well. And in the 
neglect of these matters lies the explanation ofthe declining vigor 
of the alliance. Again, | propose a fresh approach to the prob- 
lems of world economics. This new approach must take account 
of the almost universal desire for economic development and must 
rest solidly on the principle of mutual advantage. I am more in- 
terested in practical measures than in global plans for solving all 
the world’s problems by some master stroke. I am impressed for 
example, by the possibilities of a world food bank as a means of 
aiding economic development and of putting our agricultural sur- 
pluses to work. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, I propose that the 
American government deal openly, frankly, honestly with the 
American people. I think that inthe name of security we have been 
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sweeping far too many things under the rug. We have drawn a 
paper curtain between the American people and ihe world in which 
they live. It is easy -- andwhen mistakes have been made or re- 
verses suffered, it is all too inviting -- to use the excuse of se- 
curity for not telling the people the facts. 

Some things must be kept private but ademocratic gevernment 
must never forget that it is no wiser and stronger than the people 
whose servant it is. The sources of information are the springs 
from which democracy drinks. These waters alone can nourish 
and sustain us in a free wayoflife. This seems to me the central 
point, for unless the American people are given the information 
required to understand the needs of this tempestuous, turbulent 
period when the swirling waters of three revolutions are converg- 
ing, they will listen to demagogues who promise quick and easy 
solutions. But the ideological revolution of Communism cannot be 
met by quick and easy solutions. Neithercan the political revolu- 
tion of the oppressed and the newly independent peoples, or the 
historic revolution of technology throughout the world. 


Democratic Dinner Speech 


Following is a partial text of an Oct. 20 speech by Stevenson 
over a closed circuit telecast to Democratic party dinners: 


I want to say to you in these few moments we have here to- 
gether what I think is at stake inthis race, in this campaign, in the 
election two weeks from next Tuesday -- and why it seems to me 
that it is worth the very best that is in all of us. We could list, 
together, the various issues which have developed soclearly. But 
we know that these separate issues are all reflections of much 
more basic differences between the two parties. And let me say 
just very briefly what seems to me to be deeper differences be- 
tween us. One difference is between accepting bigness as inevit- 
able; and, on the other hand, insisting that the individual is worth 
fighting for. And another basic difference is between thinking that 
a few people know best what is good for all of us; and, on the other 
hand, thinking that we the people can still best govern ourselves. 
This is an ancient controversy -- betweenthe Democratic and Re- 
publican parties -- between trusting the people, and not trusting 
them. And another basic difference is between being satisfied with 
things as they are; and, onthe other hand, insisting that even pretty 
good is never good enough for America, And, finally, there is the 
difference between resisting every new idea; and, onthe other hand, 
thinking that new ideas are the staff of life -- for a government 
no less than for an individual. 

From the beginning of our life as a nation, if there has been 
any one quality that has made America a great and thriving coun- 
try, it has been the inherited belief of our people, decade after 
decade, generation upon generation, that ours is a land in which, 
through ability and industry, man canobtaina reasonable success. 
I mean a quiet kind of success; the success of the man who has 
founded a small business or who operates his store, the man and 
his family running a farm, the working man and his wife who see 
better opportunities for their children, the professional man 
quietly serving his community. The great and invaluable trait 
these thousands upon thousands of Americans possessed was an 
abiding, unshakable faith in the simple proposition that in America 
a person could, by his own application, shape his own life. This 
independence of spirit, this faith that America functions for the 
individual, is what has given our country its singular flavor, its 
distinctive American fiber that has endowed us with a strength 
far beyond our own comprehension. 

Today something seems to have gone out of America. | sense 
in so many of those I talk with the disheartened conclusion that the 
day of personal enterprise is in its twilight, that the time has ar- 
rived when it will be sounder economically to invest your savings 
in a big business rather than in yourown business -- in the great 
corporations rather than in yourself. And this present Administra- 
tion, instead of seeking to find new opportunities for the individual 
in this age of bigness, seems to have happily accepted the prospect 
of America inhabited only by a few giant concerns. The American 
idea, I say to you, is notofa nation in which every citizen is just a 
stockholder in some huge corporation. Rather it is a nation in 
which everyone owns stock in America, yes, and in himself. 

And to keep that idea alive and vigorous is the purpose of the 
Democratic party -- to help restore thediversity and moral basis 
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of American life -- for to live and think free, and not just to con- 
form, is the truly American way. The present Administration, 
encouraging a comfortable complacency towards things as a suffo- 
cating satisfaction with our material well-being, makes conform- 
ity virtuous and improvement suspect. It is an exponent not of 
restless growth and great ideas, but of hold fast and no ideas. Yet 
we know deeply better: We know that although we have come a long 
way from our beginnings we still have a long way to go; we have by 
no means reached the place we want to be; we have not yet become 
what we must become. 

It seems to me that lately we have been afraid -- looking under 
the beds at home and building barbed wire fences abroad, and we 
have nearly lost our souls inthe process. The general theory that 
the country is prosperous and wants nothing more than to have 
things go on as they are is no doubt accepted by some people, es- 
pecially Republicans. But I am sure that most of us want some- 
thing much more, not only the easy ones, but a relief from fear, 
a relief from militarism, together with a restored confidence and 
faith in the future. We are living at one of the great forks of 
human history. Means to remake the world have been put into our 
hands as they have never before been put into the hands of any 
generation. Whether and how we use them is still unclear. So 
far we have used them largely as instruments of our fear, and to 
discharge the first duty to defend ourselves. 

But the struggle in which we are engaged is not basically a 
military struggle and cannot be won by military means. It is 
civilization. And it will be won by touching men’s spirits, not by 
exterminating them. We need weapons, because our enemies have 
weapons, but we won't win by weapons. We will win by a new 
vision of the life of men on earth, which we have realized and 
helped make real. We do not offer the new America -- we do not 
offer the search for peace -- as victories to be easily won, but 
we do say that the effort to win these victories -- to strike down 
the ancient enemies of man -- poverty, injustice, and bigotry and 
war -- will bring out resources of faith and confidence which we 
had never suspected. 

We mean to win the election; but we care about winning, not 
because success is an end in itself but because the success of a 
party dedicated to human beings and to principles of individual 
freedom will release the generous, creative energies of our nation 
in full flood -- and then there will be no limit to what Americans 
can accomplish. Because you care about the values at stake in 
this election, because you want to keep this a land of freedom and 
opportunity and peace, I know you will pour into the seventeen days 
that remain of this campaign all the energy and heart you possess. 


Madison Square Garden Speech 


Following is the partial text of anOct. 23 speech by Stevenson 
in Madison Square Garden, New York City: 


As we Democrats point the road toward the great new fron- 
tiers of progress in an age that could be the most abundant that 
has ever blessed mankind, we are assaulted by another old Repub- 
lican wail -- this time about ‘‘pie in the sky.’’ Well, we all know 
that everything is pie in the sky from the Republican viewpoint -- 
until the Democrats bring it down to earth. Social security was 
pie in the sky. A fair break for the farmers was pie in the sky. 
Minimum wages weze pie in the sky. The whole New Deal was pie 
in the sky. But how things have changed! Now President Eisen- 
hower even implies that they were all invented by the Republicans! 

We can disregard these current Republican alarms about our 
attempt to do something to make America better, They are once 
again the automatic response to fresh ideas of people who fear 
change more than anything. So let us push ahead, serene in the 
knowledge that the Democratic program of 1956 will be the Repub- 
lican declaration of principles of 1976. The decisive days of the 
campaign lie just ahead. Yet we can confidently say that we have 
broken through the blanket of warm wet fog with which the Ad- 
ministration had planned to smother the country. 

They had hoped to make this election just an exercise of a 
personality cult. But we have turned it into a debate on policies. 
We have forced great questions into the daylight of freediscussion. 
And we have done so in the face of an unprecedented effort to 
suppress and bury the urgent issues of ourday under an avalanche 
of slogans and propaganda. We are told that everything is fine -- 
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that we are enjoying unprecedented peace and prosperity and 
progress. 

Progress? -- When the richest country in the world doesn’t 
have enough schools and teachers for its children? -- When it 
does not have enough hospitals for its sick? -- When there is 
widespread need among our elder citizens? -- When ugly slums 
deface our cities and offend human dignity? -- When millions of 
Americans are still denied opportunities because of race or color? 

Prosperity? Yes, but can we be content? -- What about the 
farmer? -- The small business man? -- Thedistressed areas? -- 
The great pockets of unemployment? -- And the 30,000,000 of our 
fellow countrymen who live in families with incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year? 

Peace? -- When our erratic foreign policy has brought us re- 
peatedly to the brink of war, and now the whole world is in peril 
over the Suez? -- When the earth is a trail of gunpowder from 
Korea to Cyprus? -- When all humanity lives in the grim shadow 
of the hydrogen bomb? 

Yet, when Democrats mention the areas of poverty and in- 
equality in our land, and the goals we have to reach, the President 
of the United States sarcastically dismisses these humantroubles 
as ‘‘fancied ills.’’ And when we raise matters literally of life and 
death -- for us all and for all civilization -- he tells us that this 
is ‘‘a theatrical gesture’’ and ‘‘incredible folly.’’ 

But in a free democracy there is no place for the notion that 
the President can do no wrong. And we reject too the new notion 
that the President is somehow not responsible for the deeds of 
this government. A Republican Congressman put it very well a 
little while back. Defending the President against some criticism, 
he said: ‘‘I do not think the President knew anything about it, for 
he is not very close to the Administration."’ 


PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


In all too many instances, he has abdicated the responsibili- 
ties of the office without abdicating the office itself. Nowhere has 
this abdication been more total than in the difficult process of 
transition toward desegregation in our schools. In many areas the 
progress achieved has been great. Men and women of both races 
have worked hard, risked much and dared much so that America 
might offer the world a model of democracy in action. But they 
have looked to the White House in vain for moral leadership and 
encouragement in support of this great readjustment. The Presi- 
dent has even declined to express his views on the Supreme Court 
decision. 

Indeed, one detects a hint of resentment at the whole idea of 
the President's accountability. ‘‘Why bother me?’’ seems to be 
the attitude when we ask him about civil rights or about the se- 
curity program or about corruption in his Administration or about 
great issues of foreign policy. But whoelse are we to ask? Who’s 
in charge anyway? We know that this is a businessman's Ad- 
ministration -- but what we want to know is: Who's running the 
store? And the even more important question is: If the Republi- 
cans were to win this Fall, who would be running the store for the 
next four years? 

The key man of the Republican future is President Eisen- 
hower’s hand-picked heir, Vice President Nixon. Now we all know 
that in recent months the Vice President has been subjected to a 
remarkable process of face-lifting and hand-laundering. The man 
whose idea of political responsibility was to imply that his oppon- 
ents were Communists and traitors has been miraculously trans- 
formed into a high-minded and virtuous statesman. If the stakes 
were less urgent, if the issues of our time were less cruel and 
ominous, this public rehabilitation of our Vice President might 
be amusing. But I confess to shock when so eminent an observer 
as the New York Times dismisses its anxiety over Mr. Nixon 
with the words that he is ‘‘above all adaptable.’’ 

It is something new under the sun to be told that a man is 
worthy of succession to the highest office in the land because he 
has no convictions which interfere with his following wherever the 
Old Guard and the public opinion polls lead. For what is at stake is 
not only progress at home; what is at stake is peace in the world. 
We Americans want -- we Americans are determined to have -- not 
the press agent’s peace the Administration seems content to offer 
us, but a genuine peace, founded on freedom and justice.” 

But we know that we cannot win that peace when our govern- 
ment will not face the facts itself or tell the facts to the people; 
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when it deludes itself and us by a fatuous optimism; when it pre- 
sents defeats as victories and finds in each new Soviet advance 
fresh evidence of Soviet weakness; when it systematically declines 
challenges and refuses opportunities. We know we cannot win the 
great struglle of our century under a leadership whose only hope 
so far as I can see, is that communism may at least be exhausted 
by success. 

We have all been stirred these days bythe struggle in Poland 
against Soviet domination. Indpendence from foreign Communist 
control is at least a step toward independence from domestic 
Communist control. We must helpifwecan, and if Soviet pressure 
continues and the Polish government wishes it, I believe we should 
assist in bringing the matter before the United Naticns. I believe 
further that we should be prepared to join other nations in offering 
economic assistance to a free government in Poland. 

The future of Poland is a matter above politics. | want to say 
now that I pledge my support for responsible action on the part of 
our government which will help move Poland and the indomitable 
Polish people closer to freedom, And when I say this, I mean it. 
Months ago the Secretary of State besought us to take the whole 
agonized Middle East out of the sphere of political debate. I have 
tried to heed his plea. Ihave kept my peace in spite of our blund- 
ering vacillation in the Middle East and Mr. Dulles’s succession of 
appeasements and provocations which preceded the Egyptian dic- 
tator’s seizure of the Suez Canal. 


MIDDLE EAST 


But the Republican candidate himself has now introduced this 
matter into the campaign. He announced a few nights ago, on a 
political television show paid for by the Republican party, that he 
had ‘‘good news"’ about Suez. My friends, there is no ‘‘good news”’ 
about Suez. There is no good news about the Middle East. 

It is not good news -- infact, it is the very, very bad news -- 
that the Soviets have in a few months penetrated the Middle East 
as the Czars couldn’t in 300 years of persistent effort. It is not 
good news that never in history has Russia had such influence in 
the Middle East. It is not good news that Syria is threatened by a 
Communist coup. It is not good news that the western oil interests, 
so vital to Western Europe, are threatened by the fires of nation- 
alism. And it is not good news -- it is very bad and sad news -- 
that our relations with our oldest and strongest allies, Britain and 
France, are more fragile than they have been in a generation. 

The United States has a compelling interest in peace in the 
Middle East -- the oil tank of Europe and Asia and the great bridge 
between East and West. We helped the Middle Eastern nations gain 
their independence, founded great universities to educate their 
leaders and we want to go on lending a helping hand in achieving 
their hopes for a better life for their peoples. And we have a 
natural interest in the nation of Israel -- a nation in whose crea- 
tion, as a member of the United States delegation to the United 
Nations in 1947, | had a proud part. Israel is not a cause to be 
cynically remembered in late October of an election season. It is 
the symbol of man’s triumph over one of the darkest sorrows in 
human history -- the attempt of Adolph Hitler to destroy a whole 
people. The first premise of any Middle Eastern policy is that 
Israel is here to stay -- and that she must have the arms, the 
economic support and the diplomatic guarantees necessary to as- 
sure her independence and integrity. 

I could go on and on. It is not good news that Korea is still 
divided by an uneasy armistice; that the richest half of Indo-China 
has become a new Communist satellite; that Communism and 
neutralism have made important gains in Ceylon, Burma, Afghani- 
stan, and Indonesia; that the Soviets have challenged us to political 
and economic competition everywhere; that the coalition of free 
nations has never been in worse shape. Yet the Republican candi- 
date says that all is well, that American prestige has never been 
higher, that aggression has been stopped and peace restored around 
the world. Why don’t they at least tell us the truth about the world 
in which we live! 

And, I ask, how much longer can we afford the bungling which 
precipitated the Suez crisis? Can we risk the influence in these 
affairs of the Vice President -- who one week talked of putting 
American boys into Indo-China and then proudly boasted that the 
Administration kept us out of war? Dowe want four more years of 
John Foster Duiles? I say that it is time for a Secretary of State 
who can tell the difference between victories and defeats -- for a 
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Secretary of State more concerned with America’s prestige than 
his own. And I say it is time and past time for truth and not ad- 
vertisements from this Administration! 

No man aspiring to the Presidency can dodge the issue of the 
hydrogen bomb. And I say that no man holding the office of the 
Presidency can say that he has spoken his last word on the subject. 
Indeed, the P resident has al ready changed his mind on that and says 
he will issue awritten statement. What this means, I suppose, is 
that some information which has been withheld for four years is 
now to be given out to score points in a political campaign. But 
this hydrogem-bomb discussion is not a political controversy. 
This is a matter of national security, yes, and also of moral re- 
sponsibility to our citizens and to our fellow inhabitants of the 
globe. In his Christmas message last year, His Holiness, Pope 
Pius, vividly described the consequences of hydrogen war: 

“Entire cities, even the largest and the richest in art and his- 
tory, wiped out; a pall ofdeathoverthe pulverized ruins, covering 
countless victims with limbs burned, twisted and scattered, while 
others groan in death agony. Meanwhile, the specter of the radio- 
active cloud hinders the survivors from giving help, and inexor- 
ably advances to snuff out any remaininglife. There will be no 
song of victory, only the incalculable weeping of humanity which 
in desolation will gaze upon the catastrophe brought on by its own 
folly." These are the solemn words of the Pope, His views are 
shared by many leaders. They are backed by the cold proof of 
scientists. It is for these reasons that! proposed long before this 
campaign that we take the lead in curbing this ghastly killer. 


NEED STRONG DEFENSE 


The only question, it seems to me, is whether we can do so 
without endangering our national defense, because we must have a 
defense establishment second to none -- until that day when our 
enemies come to their senses and agree upon enforceable safe- 
guards for disarmament. Yet the hard scientific fact seems to be 
that we can safely stop hydrogen explosions without inspection 
because if Russia or anyone else would violate an agreement and 
explode a big bomb we would immediately detect it. So here is one 
place where we can break out of the deadly vise of the arms race -- 
and at the most important place of all. 

I think we must make this effort -- in the name of humanity. 
And I don’t think my opponent, President Eisenhower, should ir- 
ritably close the door to discussion or agreement on a matter of 
such vast importance to mankind. Ofcourse,!I support the Presi- 
dent in his response to Marshal Bulganin’s attempt to intervene 
and divide Americans during a political campaign. The American 
political parties and people will always stand firmlytogether. Yet 
I regret that Mr. Eisenhower has once more enabled the Russians 
to present themselves as apostles of peace. | think the anxious 
world awaits positive action in this field. If the Russian offer is 
a fake, let us call their bluff. If it is genuine, so much the better. 

America’s military strength is the single greatest deterrent to 
war and the first bastion of freedom. It must not be weakened. 
But America’s moral, intellectual and industrial strength can be 
more than a deterrent. It canleadthe way to peace. We must ask 
ourselves two questions: 

1. Will the peace and health of the world be advanced if all 
nations stop exploding hydrogen weapons? The answer is yes. 

2. Would such an agreement weaken the relative military po- 
sition of the United States? The answer is no. 

We would be deprived of none of our ability to retaliate. We 
would continue to improve the means of delivery. We would con- 
tinue to work on defense against attack. We would strive for the 
balanced forces needed for the most probable types of conflict. 
We would be stronger, not weaker. Our nuclear tapability for 
destruction defies description. Our arsenal of hydrogen and other 
weapons is enough to efface the earth. Our stockpile continues 


to grow. But entering such an agreement, we lose none of our 


war power. We gain peace power. 

I reject the idea of throwing up our hands and saying it is no 
use to try. This is one time we can’t take no for an answer, when 
the certainties of civilization depend on ultimately finding the right 
yes. And, I don’t think this nation wants the great decisions about 
the H-bomb entrusted to Richard M, Nixon. Seldon before has such 
power, such responsibility, rested in the hands of so few. And a 
sober question in this election is whether such fateful decisions 
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can be safely entrusted to the Republican party leadership, with 
its record of isolationism, rigidity and mistrust of the people. 

My friends, this is nota partisanissue. It goes far beyond the 
fate of Democrats or Republicans in this campaign. It goes to the 
very survival of mankind, But it is only part of the larger issue 
-- that is, the struggle for peace and freedom everywhere in the 
world. | say toyouthat this struggle can be won oniy by a govern- 
ment which represents the real America -- which cares about 
people, and seeks day anc night to meet their needs, advance their 
welfare and enlarge their opportunities. 

Most of the world is poor and hungry. Everywhere demago- 
gues prey upon the longings of the dispossessed and the fears of 
the disinherited. The age summons us to a new war against pov- 
erty, injustice and inequality -- in our own land and everywhere 
in the world. Most of all, we are summoned to war against war 
itself. But, to recover leadership in the fight for peace and free- 
dom, America itself must have a new vision and a new hope. A 
rigid, complacent and self-righteous nation cannot hope to inspire 
the men and women fighting for humandignity and social advance in 
other parts of the world. 

The America which excites the world’s admiration is not 
timid, fearful and confused. It is the America of the Declaration 
of Independence; it is the America of the Emancipation P roclama- 
tion; it is the America of the Marshall plan and Point 4 -- It is 
America the champion of freedom, itis Americathe bold and mag- 
nanimous. Humanity cries out for new courage, new ideas, new 
effort. It cries out fora new faith in the people and a new determ- 
ination to move ahead in the changing century. It has been the 
historic faith of the Democratic party that the peopie can be trusted 
with the greatdecisions. Ithas beenthe historic role of the Demo- 
cratic party to meet the new challenges of each generation. It is 
the passion of the Democratic party to make the Twentieth Century 
safe for the people -- the people in America and people throughout 
the world. In this spirit, we can advance with high hearts to the 
day of decision in this election --two weeks from tonight. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Following is a partial text of an Oct. 20 speech by former 


President Truman at a Democratic dinner in Washington, D.C.: 


I have been doing some campaigning for the Democratic ticket. 
I have been in a lot of places and talked to a lot of people. It is 
plain to see that many, many people have had enough of the Repub- 
lican Administration of Eisenhower and Nixon. I have said, re- 
peatedly, that I think this is the most important election we have 
faced since 1932. I can’t think of anything more important for our 
country than a victory for Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefauver and 
the whole Democratic ticket. It is important because our economy 
is in danger and our national security is in danger. All! of us 
should be deeply concerned about both these things. 

Farmers are in trouble, small businessmen are in trouble. 
Our schools are facing acrisis, witha lack of decent buildings and 
a shortage of good teachers. Many parts of our country are suf- 
fering from industrial stagnation and unemployment. Our wives 
are struggling against a rising cost of living. Abroad, we are losing 
the Eastern Mediterranean countries to Soviet influence, and our 
old and trusted allies are being alienated from us because of the 
lack of leadership and the lack of statesmanshipthat is being dis- 
played in Washington. 

I am concerned about these things, and many more; and as! go 
around the country, I find that the people are concerned about these 
things too. But when we turntoMr. Eisenhower and his Adminis- 
tration, we discover that they are not concerned at all. On the 
contrary, they cannot see any trouble or difficulties anywhere. 
Everything looks just fine to them, They say it’s all just wonder- 
ful, and they have already taken care of everything. I couldn’t 
understand this at first. The greatest mystery of these last few 
years is why Mr. Eisenhower cannot see thedistress of the farm- 
er, the housewife, the small businessman. It seemed incredible to 
me that he should be doing so little about our school problem, about 
high taxes, and hard money, and the costs of doctors’ bitls and 
hospital bills, and all the other difficulties of everyday life. But 
now perhaps I’ve run across an answer to this mystery. 

A friend of mine went tothe Republican headquarters the other 
day -- I won't say which friend it was -- as I don’t want to get him 
into trouble -- and he came back witha pair of Eisenhower glasses, 
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and he gave them to me. _ I think they explain something of this 
mystery. I brought them along with meto show them to you, and 
here they are. They say ‘‘I like Ike’’ on the bridge, and under one 
lens there is the word ‘‘peace’’ and underthe other ‘‘prosperity."’ 
The glass in them is tinted, and when you put them on everything 
looks rosy and serene. They certainly make a difference in the 
way things look. They onlycost adoilar a pair; and after I tell you 
what they have done for me, you probably willall be rushing down 
to Republican headquarters to buy a pair for yourselves. 

Oh, these are wonderful glasses. I tried them on and took a 
look, first of all, at the farmers. It was hard to believe my eyes. 
Why, you never saw sucha happy groupof people! They were danc- 
ing around saying ‘‘We like low farm prices!"’ -- and ‘‘Three 
cheers for Ezra Benson!’’ Well, that was quite educational, so | 
put these rose-colored glasses on again and looked at the problems 
of the small businessman. Why, there wereno problems at all! I 
couldn't see any family enterprises under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
I couldn’t see any proceedings in the bankruptcy court -- in fact, 
I couldn’t see any small businessmenatall. With these glasses on, 
all I could see was General Motors and General Electric, and big 
business concerns like that -- and corporate balance sheets and 
dividend checks. And believe me, didthey look rosy! I'll say they 
did. 

I was beginning to enjoy these glasses by this time, so I put 
them on and went for a walk in one of our great cities. Believe it 
or not, I couldn’t see any slums! I couldn't see any poor housing! 
Everywhere I looked -- with these Eisenhower rose-colored 
glasses on -- | saw only luxury apartments and five-bedroom 
ranch houses. | could understand then why Eisenhower had cut the 
public housing program for our low income families from 135,000 
units down to35,000 units a year. Why, with these glasses on, even 
35,000 units of public housing a year looks like a costly political 
gesture -- and intended as just something to get a few votes. 


LOOKED AT SCHOOLS 


Next, | looked through these glasses at our schools. It was 
the funniest thing -- I could hardly see any overcrowded ramshack- 
le firetraps at all -- I could hardly find any little children getting 
inadequate schooling. Oh, I admit there wasa sort of dark blur in 
the background -- but the things that came out clearly were a 
group of bankers sitting around a table asking for their cut of the 
marketing of school bonds, and the face of George Humphrey, 
ike’s Secretary of the Treasury, saying ‘“‘Cut Federal expendi- 
tures!’’. 

I took a look through them at the American workingman. There 
was certainly a change when | didthat, I couldn’t see a single one 
of my old friends in the labor movement. Through these glasses 
all I could see were a lot of monsters called ‘‘labor bosses,’’ and 
behind them I saw some lazy creatures | couldn’t identify -- I 
guess they were ‘“‘kennel dogs.’’ But the best thing in this Eisen- 
hower picture was the Taft-Hartley law and the anti-labor injunc- 
tion. And when I looked at the minimum wage law, all | could see 
was 90 cents. 

But the strangest part of wearing these glasses was when I 
looked at the Republicans themselves. That would have done your 
heart good. Just put them on and look at Dick Nixon. You will be 
amazed. He looks as clean as a hound’s tooth and every inch a 
statesman. He has Little Lord Fauntleroy clothes and wears a 
halo. Or look at Herbert Brownell. With these glasses on, he 
looks like an Attorney General of the United States, instead of what 
he really is. And if you wearthese and look at somebody like Air 
Force Secretary Talbott, who used his high office to get contracts 
for his own business firm, you can’t see any corruption at all, 
Why, he looks like a fellow who deserves a medal -- and that’s 
just what Eisenhower gave him. 

But the most unbelievable effect you get from these glasses is 
when you turn outward and look through them at the countries a- 
cross the seas. Through these Eisenhower glasses no danger is 
discernible. A rose cloud hides the frowning face of Communism, 
the threat of conflict in the Near East and the rising tide of anti- 
American sentiment around the world. 

But at that point, my friends, I decided to take these glasses 
off, and never to use them again. I decided that they were dan- 
gerous. Because | knew it was better to face problems honestly, 
and to tell the people the truth, than it was to feed them a lot of 
political pap and propaganda. 
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Capitol Quotes 





@ ATOMIC TESTS -- ‘‘Once we let upinourdevelop- 
ment of the nuclear sciences, America’s grip on the 
world situation will weaken. We dare not let this 
leadership pass from our hands. It is extremely 
unfortunate that this matter has been made a political 
issue, with Candidate Stevenson urging that testing of 
atomic weapons be discontinued. I donot believe the 
public will agree with him.... Testing of atomic 
weapons has been and continues to be an indispensable 
part of our national defense program.”’ -- Rep. Earl 
Wilson (R Ind.) Oct, 22 newsletter. 

‘*The hydrogen bomb tests are one of the major 
decisions taken by the Administration. They were 
not lightly determined.... If the suspension of H-Bomb 
testing would hasten world peace, the Eisenhower 
Administration would be the first to propose it. What 
we must not risk, however, is the same kind of un- 
ilateral disarmament in the nuclear weapon field 
which we undertook after World WarI. Until we have 
real assurance from Moscow of a peaceful world, we 
would be foolhardy to end our own experiments.”’ - 
Sen. George H, Bender (R Ohio) Oct. 27 newsletter. 


® POPULATION -- “‘The population of the United 
States has been increasing about two million a year. 
That is a healthy growth. But in the matter of farm 
population, things are not so healthy.... In North 
Dakota, perhaps, we have been harder hit than any 
other state.... Probably the chief factorinthis trend 
is the development of machinery.... Recently there 
are signs that the trend has been checked.... With 
intelligent cooperation and sound business methods, 
with fewer controls, we can work this thing ovt 
without land redistribution, regimentation or collec- 
tive farming.’’ -- Rep. Otto Krueger(RN.D,)Oct. 22 
newsletter. 


®@ CANDIDATES -- ‘“‘I have served inthe House with 
both Vice Presidential candidates and long enough to 
be familiar with the thinking of each. Both were 
ambitious for their own advancement; both worked for 
headlines in the press.... Nixon was engaged in an 
investigation which sought to ferret out those who 
were willing to destroy this government.... Kefauver 
...4s hell-bent on building a world government.... I am 
forced to the conclusion that Nixoncan betrusted and 
that Kefauver cannot.’’ -- Rep. Usher L. Burdick 
(R N.D.) Oct. 25 release. 


@ COST OF LIVING -- ‘“‘Cost of living figures have 
been bantered about quite a bit in recent weeks.... It 
is interesting that since rigid controls were removed 
in 1953 the cost of living has remained more stable 
than when they were in existence. The real wages... 
of many workers have increased during this period, 
and more people are employed.... But to some seg- 
ments of our population this prosperity is not very 
apparent.... Our obligation in the coming months 
and years is to maintain a healthy, growing economy 
for the nation as a whole, and also to see that each 
segment and each area shares in the great product- 
ivity of this land.... Those who say we can only have 
good times with the artificial stimulus of war are, | 
think, among the most cynical and pessimistic men on 
earth.’’ -- Rep. William G, Bray (R Ind.) Oct. 25 
release. 


@ OIL IMPORTS -- ‘‘I am keenly interested in the 
question of oil imports because any depressing or 
adverse effect upon the domestic industry is very 
quickly felt by these independent producers in my 
district.... Of even greater importance...is their 
possible impairment of our national security.... 
(Office of Defense Mobilization) Director Arthur 
Flemming has endeavored to persuade the importing 
companies to voluntarily limit imports. He has, in 
my judgment, been too lenient with them, and has 
waited too long, in not recommending that the Presi- 
dent impose a legal restriction upon oil imports.”’ 
-- Rep. Frank Ikard (D Texas) Oct. 22 statement. 


@ WAR AND PEACE -- ‘‘The Republicans have 
claimed peace as the issue on which they hope to 
return to power.... Saying that the Democrats have 
been responsible for the wars of this century would 
be as stupid as saying that the Republican party was 
responsible for the...Civil War.... We do not have 
peace in the world today. What we have is a condi- 
tion of armistice.... We Democrats know that there 
ought to be a way in which we can change the condi- 
tions which require us...to keep armed tothe teeth.... 
That is where the Republicans have failed.... What 
we need..,is a grand design for peace, but Eisenhower 
and Dulles are not working on it -- or apparently 
even thinking about it.... Adlai Stevenson does not 
want, and I do not want, the threat of atomic war to 
be a permanent condition of the life of mankind.’’ -- 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) Oct. 17 address. 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





H-Bomb Soviet Premier Bulganin Oct. 17 wrote President Eisenhower his 

government fully agreed with Democrat Adlai E, Stevenson’s stand 
on outlawing atomic weapons tests. Bulganin charged Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and other officials with ‘‘obvious distortion’ of Soviet policy. Mr. Eisenhower 
angrily responded with a lecture on international good manners. Later the Presi- 
dent released a statement outlining the effect of H-bomb tests on the amount of radio- 
activity in the air to counter Stevenson’s charges that the level could become dan- 


gerously high. 


GOP on COPE 


The Republican National Committee Oct. 19 criticized 
what it termed the ‘‘so-called ‘voting record’ ”’ of 
Members of Congress the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education prepared and distributed to the 
16 million members of the union. COPE, said the 
GOP, had issued a ‘‘phoney political blackball.’’ 
The Republicans said COPE used only 19 House 
roll calls from the last five Congresses, ‘‘barely 2 
percent’’ of the 913-vote total. The outraged GOP 
protested that the average vote used by COPE was 
four years old and one was more than nine years 
old. Only two of the 19 votes were taken in 1956 
and three in 1955. ‘‘Not a single ‘labor’ vote is 
dated 1956 and only one is dated 1955,’’ the Repub- 
licans complained. COPE’s co-directors defended 
their record, said the GOP’s reply was ‘‘trivial and 
frivolous.’’ (Page 1283) 


Byrd Letter 


Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), in a letter made 
public Oct. 20, urged election of aDemocratic House 
of Representatives. ‘‘The chairmanships of 14 of 
the most important committees in the House,’' Byrd 
said, ‘‘are held by southerners. Committee chair- 
men wield a great influence in legislation enacted 
by the House.’’ Byrd’s views appeared in a letter 
endorsing the candidacy of John L. Whitehead (D) for 
the House from Virginia’s Sixth District. Byrd has 
not endorsed any Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates. (Page 1286) 


Tax Equality Groups 


Twelve lobby organizations that want Congress to 
revise tax laws affecting cooperatives met in Chi- 
cago to map their 1957 campaign. States Rights 
Presidential Candidate T, Coleman Andrews ad- 
dressed the meeting on his platform theme -- aboli- 
tion of the income tax. Rep. Noah Mason (R III.) said 
excise taxes also should be abolished. (Page 1283) 





Potential Senators 


Twenty-seven non-incumbent candidates for 
the Senate stand some chance of winning seats 
in the 85th Congress; according to a Congres- 
sional Quarterly analysis. Among them areone 
of President Eisenhower’s golfing partners, the 
Democratic son of a Republican Representative, 
two former Cabinet members, three sitting gov- 
ernors and one member of the American Society 
of Magicians. Included are two candidates in 
Colorado, New York and West Virginia, and 
three in Kentucky, where two Senate seats are at 
stake. The lineup: 18 Democrats, nine Repub- 
licans. (Page 1275) 


Nicaro Nickel 


A former General Services Administrator told a 
House subcommittee he had checked six bidders for 
a $43 million government nickel contract with GOP 
National Chairman Leonard Hall, that Hall ‘‘didn’t 
want a firm that had been in the political feed trough 
for 20 years’’ to get the job. He said it was his fail- 
ure to hire Republicans at GSA, not his failure to 
award contracts to Republican firms, that cost him 
his own job. Hall, invited to testify, said he was too 
busy campaigning. (Page 1285) 











Regulatory Agencies 


The chairman of a House subcommittee released a 
draft report on federal regulatory agencies saying 
that ‘‘in almost every instance’’ top personnel in 
the agencies were ‘‘drawn from the ranks of the very 
industries they are now supposed to regulate.’ The 
report rapped some agency chairmen for trying to 
‘‘pervert”’ the functions of their agencies, cited ‘‘in- 
stances of political interfererice’’ in agency affairs. 
Hoover Plan reorganization, the report said, had 
sacrificed agency independence ‘‘in the name of ‘ef- 
ficiency.’ ”’ 
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